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o4° Led “+ 4-H EARLY four years have come and gone 

fe) ele . ele}: ; ; 

aC sre] since that memorable night at Douglas, 
a = and that still more memorable morning, 


when I retraced my steps to the hotel, 

after watching the Liverpool steamer till 

it was lost to view beyond the distant 

horizon. What had I done? Again cast 

adrift upon the world one who had come 

to me for counsel and refuge. More than 

. this, one to whom I had actually promised 

assistance ; ay, even beyond that, one in 

whom I had learnt to feel the deepest 

interest, and whose future seemed to have 

become inseparably interwoven with my own. I had sent her away to 

unknown friends—enemies, for aught I knew—and God alone could tell 
what her future would be. 

Thoroughly sick at heart, I sought in vain some sort of justification 
for what I had done, something that would in some degree recompense 
me for such heartlessness ; and though it came to me at last, I was long 
in finding it; long in winning back my wife from her paroxysm of 
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jealousy and anger, and still longer in reconciling her to the true position 
in which Miss Carlisle had stood towards me. It was very hard to 
<ombat such questions as these : 

“Why on earth, John, should you have thought it worth while to 
keep this interesting story back from me all this time, carrying on the 
deceit, and bringing that girl into the family as you did, and risking our 
happiness so dangerously ?” 

My answer was the true one, although it may have failed to carry 
conviction with it : 

** You see, my dear, I had raised the girl on a pedestal of greatness in 
‘my own mind (wrongly, no doubt); her graces, and her pure, though 
uncultivated mind, had impressed me so strongly that I could not bear 
the idea that anyone—even you, dear—should displace her from it 
without testing her virtues for yourself. I felt that you would say, and 
truly say: ‘ My dear John, what has this girl to do with us? Is she to 
be preferred to your own daughters? What can you be thinking about, 
to go on educating this protégée of yours?’ My ambition, therefore, was 
to bring you and this girl unconsciously together, and let her win her 
own way with you and the children, so that I might some day be able to 
say: ‘Do you not agree now with me in giving her a place, if not in your 
affections, at least in your admiration?’ and, having carried this, to have 
told you all. It has broken down, however. All has vanished now. 
Let us wipe out the past in trying to amend the future.” 

And so it was that we did ere long obliterate the past, and my home 
became, as it had been before this little adventure took place, a 
happy one. 

Our eldest daughter, Maggie, married very well, and our only son, 
Robert, was getting on well in the army. I was never troubled with 
any return of my mania about Flora Carlisle, except upon the occasion 
when I had to sign a paper sent to me by some attorneys at Liverpool, 
identifying the Fortune Fuller whom I had seen at the school as being 
the same person I had last seen alive at Douglas, Isle of Man. 

This document I signed and returned without comment, believing it 
was merely a legal way of satisfying somebody else of her identity, and 
as showing that she had, at all events, reached Liverpool in safety. I 
also explained to Miss Maclary, of Edinburgh, my regret that her charge 
could not return to her, as she was obliged te return to her friends at 
Liverpool ; but that I hoped she would, if applied to, give her the 
character she considered she deserved. 

My official position had in the meantime improved, and I was 
permanently located in London, a somewhat saddened, sobered, and 
wiser man, who seldom or never troubled theatres, or other places of 
amusement, and whose thoughts were chiefly occupied with the advance 
in life of his children. 

My wife rather stared at me one morning, when I told her I thought 
of accepting an invitation I had received to go down and see my son at 
Aldershot. They were going to have a field-day, and he wanted me to 
dine at his mess, and renew my acquaintance with his colonel, Assuming 
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that I wouldn’t mind “ roughing ita bit,” as he expressed it, he under- 
‘took to find me a “ shake-down ” for the night. 

“By all means, John, go if you like,” she said; “but it is hardly 
in your line, I think, and you do not now care about drinking much 
wine, or for the society of young officers ; but it will please Robert to 
have you, I know, and encourage him in his duties, Yes; by all 
means, go.” 

I accordingly went. There were the usual charges up the Long 
Valley, clouds of dust, marches past, dashing to and fro of aides-de-camp, 
and floating about of gorgeous uniforms ; a sprinkling of admiring forms, 
in male and female attire, hanging about the outskirts of the review- 
ground, plunging through deep sand and gravel; and then, hot and 
dirty, all returned to camp. 

At mess I might have had the place of honour, next the colonel, 
whom I had known in old days, and who gave me a very cordial and 
flattering reception, and spoke in high terms of my lad ; but I preferred 
to sit by my son and his subaltern friends, wishing to judge for myself ' 
what sort of fellows they were, and how he stood with them, 

The formal introductions were duly got through, and a very pleasant 
evening we spent, The crack regiment quite came up to my ideas of its 
-standard, and I soon found that Robert held a popular position with his 
brother-officers, especially with Lord Tarquin, of whom I had before 
heard him speak—a dashing young fellow, with plenty of high breeding, 
good looks, and easy good-nature about him. 

“I say, Gardiner, when next you run up to town I have got a treat 
for you, if you will trust yourself to me for a short time.” Then, turning 
to me, his lordship confidentially added : “I suppose, Mr, Gardiner, you 
have no objection to theatres, none of those strait-laced notions, have 
you? I think not, because I have heard your'son say that you greatly 
admired Irving in Shakespeare. Do you know I am devoted to them, 
although I wish all actresses were as nice off the stage as they are 
on it.” 

I began to think this dangerous ground, especially for my son ; but I 
-contented, myself with replying that in former days I was very fond of 
the legitimate drama, and that I hoped my son, if he had any taste that 
way, would not overdo it. 

Lord Tarquin, finding, I suppose, after the soundings he had taken, 
that he was on something like terra firm4 with me, went on, 

“Do you know,” he said, “they have a new girl at Drury Lane, 
supposed to be an American. She is only just arrived in England, and 
has been very highly recommended to the lessee. I don’t pretend to be 
a judge in such matters, but I call her ‘a clipper.’ Of course, they have 
not thought of giving her a leading part yet, but I shall be much’ sur- 
prised if she doesn’t soon come to the front. She is devilish good-looking, 
and what they call on the stage ‘a fine-framed one into the bargain.’ ” 

Robert’s eyes sparkled, and so did those of two or three other young 
fellows on either side of us, whilst I felt rather nonplussed, when Robert 
broke out: “I gay, Tarquin, what is the name of this new goddess of 
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yours? I daresay you are only romancing a bit. Perhaps some new 
danseuse that is there to-day and gone to-morrow. You have cried ‘ Wolf’ 
so often that you must expect to find us a little more wary than we used 
to be. I believe you have an interest in the receipts at the ‘ Lane,’ eh?” 

“Honour bright, Gardiner,” cried Tarquin. “ This is a genuine article, 
she calls herself Miss Hecuba Paine, and I’ll eat my opera-hat if she 
proves an ephemeral star unless she chooses to take offence and cross the 
Atlantic again in a huff. They tell me she’s mightily particular, and 
holds herself very high. She refuses all invitations to supper-parties after 
her work is over, and returns religiously in her brougham to her rooms 
at the Langham. I was introduced to her the other night, but beyond 
finding out that her manner was very natural and polished, I had no 
opportunity of making her acquaintance. I certainly detected nothing of 
the Yankee about her, and she was singularly free from the ‘tall talk’ 
which distinguishes the generality of Americans. In fact, I doubt her 
being an American at all.” ~ 

It was-quite time now for two or three young fellows to chime in in 
their anxiety to avail themselves of Tarquin’s offer of an introduction, but 
Robert was evidently restrained by my presence, and before long I suc- 
ceeded in changing the subject, inwardly cogitating how I was to 
counteract these influences for evil, which were besetting my son, as I 
had little doubt they did many another young officer in a similar position. 
Soon afterwards I slunk away to my wooden crib, dignified by the name 
of bedroom, in my son’s hut. 

The following morning Robert turned out on early parade as spick 
and span as a new hat, not a trace of the previous day’s rough work about 
him, and I really felt so proud of his soldierlike appearance, that all my 
over-night resolutions to read him a lecture on eyil acquaintances and bad 
habits vanished in the thought that perhaps, after all, the éclat of such 
a regiment as his, and the discipline of a soldier, ought to be sufficient 
safeguard against all this, strengthened as they were by his own 
good bringing up and gentlemanly bearing ; and so I returned to town 
comforted, but not altogether contented in mind. 

About a month after my first visit to Aldershot I paid an unaccus- 
tomed visit to my club. It happened to be a ballot-day, and I was 
immediately buttonholed by Sir Moncrieff Dell to vote for some friend 
of his, and then drawing me off into a corner of the room he began: “ By- 
the-way, Gardiner, I have rather a good story to tell you. Hope I shan’t 
be accused of telling stories out of school, and you'll promise me not to 
take advantage of any member of your family if it should chance to 
concern one of them, won’t you?” 

“‘ Of course,” said I, not at all comprehending his meaning. 

‘Well, you know I am interested as a freeholder in Drury Lane 
Theatre, and we have got a new actress there, an American, that we 
think will prove a diamond of the first water, if we can only manage her 
properly, and bring her out in the right pieces, I have been bothered to 
death by all sorts of people to procure them introductions to her ; but she 
is quite unlike any girl of the sort I ever saw before, very courteous and 
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gracious in her manner in the green-room, but out of it nothing will she 
have to say to anybody. Several young friends of mine were dying to 
make her acquaintance, and young Lord Tarquin, of the Hussars ” (I began 
to pick up my ears), “came to me and offered ‘to go shot,’ as he expressed 
it, for a supper at The Continental, if I would invite this lady, among 
others, to come as my guest. I being an old fellow, you know, we thought 
the bait would take, so I did so, but could get no decided promise from 
her. She said she did not like to disappoint me, and so on, but that at 
present she knew so little of English manners and customs that she wished 
to be a little longer in England before she went into society, but she 
would think it over. I did all I could, but the supper-party came off, 
and no Miss Hecuba Paine came to grace our entertainment. Tarquin 
was furious ; he had asked three or four friends on purpose to meet her, 
and the entertainment was everything that lavish expenditure and good 
taste could make it. You will begin to wonder, Gardiner, why, I am 
telling you this long story, but I am coming to my point presently. A 
few days after this Tarquin brought up a young brother-officer of hiss 
and introduced him to me at the theatre, and I asked him to come into 
our box. He was a very nice young fellow, named Gardiner (I don’t 
know how he spells his name), but I thought of you at once, and was very 
civil to him. It is a common name, however, and I daresay you are as 
wise as I am about him.” 

I tried to appear as unconcerned as I could, but inwardly I was like 
a burning coal. “Well, this young fellow (not more than three-and- 
twenty, I should think) took a deep interest in the play, and, like his 
friend Tarquin and many more, caught the Paine fever. We took him, 
after it was over, behind the scenes, and, at Tarquin’s request, I intro- 
duced him to our fair débutante. There were several people about at 
the time, and I did not take much notice of how young Gardiner got 
on with her, but the next night there was a tap at my box-door, and 
there was this young Gardiner again, and in he walked with the most 
natural ease and self-reliance of a man of the world, hoping I would 
not mind, and, of course, this led to his joining the green-room party 
again. It was not long before I remarked that Miss Paine paid him 
more attention than even Lord Tarquin, or any other of the dashing 
aspirants who were bidding for her smile, and I soon discovered that he 
had obtained leave to call upon her at the Langham Hotel. How wild 
Tarquin was at this I leave you to judge. He had tried hard for such 
an honour in vain. It only shows, Gardiner, how curious some women 
are, and how capricious in their tastes. There was no apparent reason 
why she should be prepared to grant that young lieutenant a greater favour 
than his captain, Lord Tarquin, with everything that rank, wealth, and 
behaviour could give him in his favour. It strikes me, Gardiner, that 
this young fellow must have some of your blood in his veins, for I 
recollect you, before I went abroad, a very keen man for the theatres, 
although I don’t think you could ever be accused of having ‘gone in’ 
for the society of actresses.” 
I am afraid I blushed and winced a little at this. I know I felt 
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hot from the crown of my head to the soles of my feet at this double 
thrust, that my son should have “gone in” for the society of actresses, 
and to be twitted in this way. What could I say? I could not deny 
that Robert was my son (for it evidently was Robert he was referring to), 
and so I confessed it as meckly as I could. Sir Moncrieff professed 
surprise. “And yet,” said he, “after all, I thought I saw a likeness ;. 
but I am, as you know, Gardiner, a man of the world, and never hinted 
to the young man that I thought I knew his father. But, I say, 
Gardiner,” he continued, “you remember that you promised me you would 
take no advantage of what I told you. I must hold you hard and fast 
to that. A more straightforward, nice young fellow I never met, and 
I daresay it will only be a case of a nine days’ fever. Bless you, I have 
seen hundreds of them in my time. The lads do not, it is true, always 
come scathless out of it, nor do the ladies either, for the matter of that ;. 
but if I am any judge of Miss Paine’s character, she will not prove to 
be made of barley-sugar.” I could stand it mo longer. I had been 
patient throughout the whole of this trying story; now, however, that. 
he was going on to picture my only son, in whom almost every idea 
and hope of my life were centred, hopelessly entangled in the web that 
had been woven for him by this American actress, I was fairly rampant,. 
and jumping up, called out: “Good-bye, Sir Moncrieff; you probably 
never had a son, or you would not have played such pranks with a 
father’s feelings! I fear I am too late to stop it, but I will try.” 

“Stop what?” cried Sir Moncrieff as I was leaving the room. 
“Stop your son falling in love? As well try to stop Niagara as try to: 
stop that girl in anything she has made up her mind todo. That’s my 
candid opinion, Gardiner. Take my advice, and, if you consider your 
interference either necessary or desirable—I don’t—at least, go quietly to- 
work. Don’t remove the boy from the army. Try a little regimental 
reproof; put his colonel at him. We don’t want Miss Hecuba Paine run 
away with by a young subaltern yet. Our game will be to marry her 
to some second-rate actor, and she will be easy enough to manage then.” 

I could stand no more, and bolted away home, unhappy to a degree. 
What could I, should I, do? How could I tell my wife of this dreadful 
escapade which seemed to blot out every ray of happiness and sunshine 
from the family circle? It would require all the resolution and ability 
that I could muster to undo or repair the mischief already done, and, after- 
all, what hopes had I of succeeding? Young men will “take the bit 
in their mouth” sometimes, and, for the matter of that, young women 
too, Thank God, my eldest girl had not done so—perhaps the other 
two would. My hopes of being able to rescue Robert from his perilous 
position were not strengthened by Sir Moncrieff’s description of his fair 
enslaver. This girl, this unknown American actress, an adventuress for 
aught anyone knew to the contrary, was, he declared, no common weak 
cteature, upon whom I could work easily. She had a way of her own, 
and what was far worse, a will of her own to boot, and would probably 
treat my interference with that unblushing contempt which such persons 
so well know how to employ. These reflections, however, did not alter 
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my determination to lose no time in arresting, as far as I was able, the 
downward course upon which I had so much reason to believe my som 
had so imprudently embarked. It occurred to me, however, that perhaps 
the case was not so desperate as old Moncrieff had painted it. .For some 
reason or another he evidently wanted to frighten me, and with this 
object had tried, successfully I must acknowledge, to work upon my 
feelings. The more I thought of the matter the more firmly I became 
convinced that Sir Moncrieff had invented a great part of the story for 
some reason I could not at present divine. Of this I felt sure. My son 
would never have fallen head over ears into such a pitfall as this without 
his mother or myself noticing the change in him ; at all events, I will 
not condemn him unheard, I will probe the matter to the bottom 
myself, and I shall then know exactly what remedy the case requires. 
To-morrow I will decide upon some plan for doing this. 


[To be continued.} 
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A ROMANTIO TRAGEDIAN. 


PHILIBERT ROUVIERE. 
By Tuszopors Cut. 


HILIBERT ROUVIERE was one of the most remark- 
able figures of the middle of this century in France, a 
kind of nineteenth-century Hamlet, half Bohemian, half 
grand seigneur and artist, a man of strange and infinite 
talent, who made a violent and lasting impression upon his 
contemporaries, He was the high priest of Shakespeare 
in France while Romanticism was still a living force. 

Charles Baudelaire, who was Rouvidre’s oldest and 
most intimate friend, described him as a swarthy and 
nervous little man, with a strong southern accent, He was essentially a 
gentleman. 

“ Morally,” says Baudelaire, “ Rouvitre was a pupil of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. I remember a queer sermon that he inflicted upon me one 
day when he found me looking in at the window of a jeweller’s shop.” 

“* A cabin,’ he said, ‘a hearth, a chair, and a shelf for my divine 
Jean-Jacques is all I need. The love of luxury is a mark of a dishonest. 
man.’ ”» 

Rouviére began life as a painter, dnd studied under Baron Gros, 
whose studio he entered in 1827. He exhibited in the Salon of 1830, 
and continued at intervals throughout his life to paint portraits and 
genre pictures. One of. his compositions, “The Girondins in Prison,” 
was sold some years ago by a Parisian picture dealer as a Géricault- 
Rouviére’s painting was, like his acting, bizarre, ingenious, and 
incomplete. 
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In 1837, the fever of the stage having finally got the better of him, 
Rouviére asked Joanny, of the Comédie Francaise, to give him a hearing. 
Joanny encouraged him, and Rouvitre made his début at the Francais. 
Then he studied some time without profit at the Conservatoire, and in 
1839 he appeared at the Odéon in “ Rodogune” and in the “Roi Léar” 
and the “Macbeth” of Ducis. But he did not make a hit, and for 
the next eight years he led a wandering and adventurous life, acting in 
the provinces and abroad. We lose sight of him until he appears at Saint 
Germain-en-Laye, where he created the Hamlet of MM. Dumas and 
Paul Meurice. Dumas had handed the manuscript to Rouvitre, who was 
so enchanted with the réle of Hamlet that he proposed to mount the 
piece at Saint Germain with the modest company of the theatre of that 
town. The success was immense from an artistic point of view, and 
when the piece was produced at the Thédtre Historique, Paris, a few 
months afterwards, the popular verdict confirmed that of the artists and 
literary men who had seen thé piece at Saint Germain. Dumas, however, 
never comprehended Rouviére’s manner of acting, and his engagement at 
the Thédtre Historique was not renewed. In succeeding years we find 
Rouviére creating a momentary sensation in various réles : as Masaniello 
in “ Salvator Rosa ;” as Mordaunt in the “‘ Mousquetaires ;” as the Abbé 
Faria in “ Monte Cristo ;” Mephistopheles in d’Ennery’s “Faust ;’ Othello 
in Alfred de Vigny’s translation ; Maitre Favilla in George Sand’s piece 
at the Odéon in 1855; and meantime playing Hamlet wherever he 
could find a stage, not disdaining the paltry little Thédtre de Beau- 
marchais, nor even the wretched theatre of Belleville. 

But these intermittent successes did not give the actor a firm position, 
and after his appearance in Auguste Vacquerie’s piece, “ Les Funerailles 
d’Honneur,” at the Porte Saint Martin, in 1862, Rouviére’s fortunes 
rapidly declined, and he died in poverty and misery, after a long sickness, 
in a house in the Rue Cadet, at Paris, in 1865. MM. Paul Meurice and 
Chilly had applied to the Emperor to obtain some relief for him, and a 
sum of three hundred francs had finally been granted, barely in time to 
pay the funeral expenses. 

It is but a thankless task to evoke the shadowy memories that a 
vanished actor has left behind him. I shall, therefore, content myself 
with speaking only of Rouviére’s interpretation of Hamlet. “In an 
epoch of stupid fairy pieces, of idiotic vaudevilles, and of operettas 
without music,” wrote Théophile Gautier in the “ Moniteur,” “ Rouviére, 
with unshakable faith, constituted himself the priest of the great 
William Shakespeare. He penetrated the mysterious depths of that 
gigantic creation of Hamlet, which seemed untranslatable on the French 
stage. Sagacious as the criticism of Goethe in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ 
Picturesque as the illustrations of Eugéne Delacroix, fantastic as Kean or 
Kemble, he made the Prince of Denmark live, breathe, walk, and dream. 
. ++ No one rendered as Rouvitre did that hesitation of thought 
before action, that mixture of feigned madness and involuntary madness, 
that visionary eye in which are reflected phantoms invisible to the rest 
of the world, that profound reverie, interrupted by convulsive awakenings 
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through contact with reality, that intermittent love of a soul no longer 
master of itself, that sacred horror in presence of the bloody task imposed 
by the ghost, that philosophical uneasiness interrogating the other life, 
one foot on the brink of the grave, and a skull in one hand—all the 
delicate and diversified shades of that immense réle, which one would 
think it impossible to act. . . . What distinguished Rouvitre from 
other actors, besides his passionate and romantic comprehension of 
Shakespeare, was the extreme care which he displayed in the outward 
composition of the character that he was representing. He drew Hamlet 
with his person as Delacroix drew him with his pencil. In ‘ Othello,’ 
his postures, his costumes, his gestures, and his style reminded you of the 
magnificent etchings of Théodore Chassériau. He not only acted his 
poet, he illustrated him and made of each scene a picture.” 

Rouviére’s Hamlet marks an important date in the history of the 
French stage. The artists and men of letters, his contemporaries, 
Delacroix, Jules Janin, Gautier, Paul de Saint-Victor, Hector Berlioz, 
Victor Hugo, George Sand, all saluted Rouvitre as a great actor. 
Nevertheless, so great is the force of brilliant mediocrity, that no theatre 
discovered a need of his talent. His influence was on that account 
confined to a great extent to the world of art and letters. Throughout 
his life he was not appreciated by the mass of the public, while he was 
enthusiastically acclaimed by a public d’élite. Now hissed and now 
applauded to the skies, he remained inflexible in the path that he had 
chosen, and disdained to make concessions to the vulgarities of his 
profession. Artist of genius, or “‘épileptique de talent” as some described 
him, Rouviére was destined to float eternally between the admiration of 
the refined and cultured and the Philistine disdain of the multitude with 
its traditional indifference to all artistic creations that rise above a certain 
conventional level. 

In the Salon of 1864, after thirty years of indifference towards an 
art that he had once so ardently loved, Rouvitre exhibited his own 
portrait, painted by himself, in the réle of Hamlet. In his early years 
he had painted an ultra-romantic picture of Hamlet showing the Queen 
the portrait of the murdered King. 

Rouviére, like Théophile Gautier, Baudelaire, Barye, and Eugéne 
Delacroix, was a great lover of cats. He painted and drew great 
quantities of studies of cats. M. Champfleury has a picture of a cat and 
kitten by Rouviére, which, he says, “explains certain movements of the 
tragedian, so remarkable in ‘Hamlet’ for his violent, strange, and 
caressing gestures.” Nothing, indeed, is more difficult to paint than the 
mask of acat. The lines are so delicate, the eyes so peculiarly bizarre, 
the movements obey such sudden impulses, that the artist must be him- 
self feline to attempt to render such a subject. “It is thus,” says 
M. Champfieury in his volume “Les Chats,” “that we explain’ certain 
exceptional faculties of the actor Rouviére, which might, even after his 
death, prove instructive, these faculties being drawn from the very springs 
of nature; for it may be said, without paradox, the contemplation of a 
cat is as good, for an actor, as the lectures of the Conservatoire.” 
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BEATRICE AND HERO. 


By Gurrrups Carr-Davison. 
Avruon ov “‘Rosatasp,” “ Juiz,” “Oruetia,” mre. 


HUFFLE the play-bills, reader; or shall I? Comedy 
is the trump-card this time, and its name is “Much 
Ado about Nothing,” with Beatrice and Hero for 
the heroines. 

“Much Ado about Nothing” was first printed 
in 1600, under the following title, “Much Adoe 
about Nothing,” and we request thee, oh gentle reader, 
to imagine that thou wert extant in the year of grace 
1600 ; and that on a fine summer's morning of that 

year, as thou wert painfully guiding thy palfry amongst the deep ruts 

and muddy channels of Cheapside, thou didst tarry in thy pilgrimage for 

@ few minutes to peruse a small printed bill affixed upon a post, which 

bore something like the following announcement : 





Bp the Right Honourable the Ford Chamberlainc, 
HIS SERVANTS, 
Art tHe Grosz Turatae, BanxsipE. 


This Day, being Tuesday, July 11th, 1600, 
WILL BE ACTED 


MUCH ADOE ABOUT NOTHING. 


Written BY WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


In reading this bill, thou receivest especially into thy mind three ideas, 
which set thee thinking: the company of actors who perform the play, 
the name of the play to be performed, the name of the writer. Thou 
knowest that it is the best company and the best writer of the day; but 
the play—is the play a tragedy, or a history, or a comedy? Thou 
opinest that it is a comedy. If the title were “Much Ado,” thou 
wouldst be puzzled ; but ‘ Much Ado about Nothing” lets thee into a 
secret, Thou knowest, assuredly, that the author of the play will take 
the spectators into his confidence ; that he will show them the prepara- 
tion, and the bustle, and the turmoil, and, it may be, the distress of some 
domestic event, or chain of events—the much ado to the actors of the 
events, who have not the thread of the labyrinth ; but to the spectators, 
who sit with the Book of Fate open before them—who know how all 
this begins and expect how it will all end—it is “Much Ado about 
Nothing.”* The “Much Ado about Nothing” was acted under the 


* I am indebted to Mr, Charles Knight’s “ Shakespeare” for this prologue. 
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name of “Benedick and Beatrice,” even during the life of its author, 
and was popular on the stage in his (Shakespeare’s) day, and has sustained 
its reputation. 

The prologue spoken, the curtain drops, but presently rises, disclosing 
the entrance of Hero and Beatrice. 

The first Beatrice on my list is Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin), 
who enacted the part of Beatrice to Mr. Charles Kemble’s Benedick at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in the year 1836. Mr. Charles 
Kemble was then leading actor at Covent Garden. Miss Faucit also 
performed the counterparts to Mr. C. Kemble in the series of farewell 
performances at Covent Garden, ending December 3rd, 1836; and again, 
many years later, at the Shakespeare Memorial Festival, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, April 23-30, 1879, she impersonated Beatrice in a performance of 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” Following the Beatrice of Miss Faucit 
we have Mrs. Stirling (née Miss Fanny Clifton), who sustained the part 
of Beatrice in a revival of “Much Ado about Nothing” at Drury Lane 
Theatre, November, 1839. From 1839 we pass on to 1843, when we 
again find “Much Ado about Nothing” at the Theatre Royal, Drary 
Lane, on Friday, February 24th, with a brilliant cast, including Mrs, 
Nisbett as Beatrice, Miss Fortescue as Hero, Miss Fairbrother as 
Margaret, and Miss Ellis as Ursula, with Mr. Macready as Benedick and 
Mr. Phelps as Leonato. And here I will make a digression in my 
impersonations of Beatrice and Hero, to relate one of the memorable 
stage events in the life of Mrs. Nisbett, and during the long career 
of our hale and good old actor Mr, Henry Howe. I cannot do 
better, I think, or give my readers greater pleasure, than by telling the 
story in Mr. Howe’s own words. He says: “I think one of the most 
memorable stage events was the production of Shakespeare’s “laming of 
the Shrew,’ when Mrs. Nisbett appeared as Katharina, without any 
scenic effects, and in their place simply a pair of curtains with the name 
of the scene placarded on them, as ‘A Street in Padua,’ etc. ete. And 
that old Shakespearean plan was carried out throughout the play.” 

But we must return to “Much Ado about Nothing,” and our 
impersonations of Beatrice, In the year 1850, Miss Isabel Glyn 
appeared as Beatrice during her engagement at Sadler's Wells Theatre. 
This production of ‘Much Ado about Nothing” at Sadler’s Wells was 
highly interesting, from the circumstance that it exhibited Miss Glyn in 
an entirely new light, her former appearances having been confined to the 
sterner section of tragedy. The result of her attempt surpassed even the 
most favourable expectations, and Beatrice, as represented by Miss Glyn, 
was full of healthy hilarity, but it was the distinctive feature of her 
interpretation that she thoroughly displayed the mental peculiarities of 
the character. Her attack on Benedick at the ball, when she rallies him 
as the Prince’s Jester, was a remarkable instance of discrimination, and 
Beatrice, as portrayed by Miss Glyn, was a thorough success. The year 
of 1858 shows us another Beatrice, in the person of Miss Amy Sedgwick, 
at the Haymarket Theatre, February, 1858, in a revival of “ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” Miss Sedgwick’s performance was a very satisfactory 
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one. She shows in Beatrice, behind the mask of a gay mockery, the 
gentle spirit of a woman. In the garden scene, after listening to Hero 
and Ursula, she shows that her heart had not been filled with a new 
thought, but only opened : 


For others say thou dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 


Miss Sedgwick’s Beatrice is, in fact, hearty in her love as in her mirth, 
and that is right. And the distinct representing of this is the best 
feature in her performance. The Beatrice following Miss Sedgwick on 
my roll is that of Miss Louisa Herbert (Mrs. Crabb), who appeared as 
Beatrice at St. James’s Theatre with great success during the season 
1865-66. That same year of 1866 brings before us the companion 
character to Beatrice, Hero, impersonated by Miss Eleanor Bufton (Mrs. 
Arthur Swanborough) at the St. James’s Theatre, Wednesday, April 4th, 
1866, to the Beatrice of Miss Herbert. We now reach the year 1869, 
when Mrs, Bandmann (Miss Millicent Palmer) appeared as Beatrice during 
@ lengthened tour with her husband, Mr. Daniel Edward Bandmann, 
through the Australian colonies and the United States, returning to 
England in 1872, when she appeared at the Queen’s Theatre, and 
afterwards at the Princess’s, 

My next Beatrice is the much-loved Lilian Adelaide Neilson, who 
played Beatrice in “ Much Ado about Nothing” on tour through the 
United States and Canada; in addition to Juliet, Pauline in “The Lady 
of Lyons,” etc. 1872-73. Her career in the United States was one of 
extraordinary success, The “ New York Tribune,” in alluding to the 
last of a series of performances given by Miss Neilson in New York in 
1875, remarked that “ since the night when Dickens, with slow step 
and sad face, made his last exit from the stage of Steinway Hall, there 
had been no theatrical occasion in the American capital at once so 
animated with chivalry and touching with sense of sorrow and loss as 
that on which Miss Neilson bade farewell for a time to the good people 
of New York.” Had she lived but a few years longer, doubtless Miss 
Neilson would have delighted English audiences, not only with Beatrice, 
but with many more impersonations of Shakespeare’s characters. She did a 
great deal in a little time. The year of 1874 once more brings before us 
the twin characters of Hero and Beatrice, in a revival at the Olympic 
Theatre of “Much Ado about Nothing”—Miss Fowler (Mrs. John C. 
Pemberton) as Beatrice, with Miss Marion Terry as Hero. Miss Kate 
Terry (Mrs, Arthur Lewis), elder sister of Miss Marion Terry, during 
her successful stage career enacted the part of Beatrice in a series 
of parts from Shakespeare, Bulwer Lytton, and Sheridan Knowles, 
which Miss Terry played some time prior to her farewell of the 
stage in 1867. My next Beatrice is Miss Ada Cavendish, at the 
Gaiety Theatre, in April, 1875, when for the first time she sustained 
the character of Beatrice, in a revival of “Much Ado about 
Nothing” at that theatre. Following this last Beatrice, and in 
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the following year 1876, we find Miss Louise Hibbert playing 
Beatrice on a “starring” tour through the provinces. Prior to this, 
in August of 1875, she went to the United States of America with 
Mr. Barry Sullivan, and with him played in the several cities of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 1877 shows us “Much Ado about 
Nothing” at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and also in Liverpool, Miss 
Genevieve Ward impersonating Beatrice, first in Manchester and after- 
wards in Liverpool. The Easter of the year 1878, at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, brings us another revival of “Much Ado about 
Nothing,” in which Miss Monta Gainsborough played Hero and Mrs, 
Edward Saker impersonated Beatrice. 1880 brings us to the last 
Beatrice on my list, in the person of Miss Ellen Terry, at the Grand 
Theatre, Leeds ; and very welcome must have been the announcement on 
the}bills : ‘On Friday, September 3rd, Miss Ellen Terry will play Beatrice 
for the first time on any stage at the Grand Theatre, Leeds.” Mr,, Kelly 
as Benedick and Miss Ruth Francis as Hero, on this occasion, with Mr. 
Norman Forbes, Claudio, Mr. Vollaire Leonato, and Messrs. A. Wood and 
Lin-Rayne, Dogberry and Verges.* It was Miss Terry’s benefit-night, and 
every stall was taken. This seemed to be the case, too, with the circle, 
and may have been so with other portions of the house, 

Suffice it that the crowd was there, and that the crowd soon showed 
itself to be delighted. It was not long before the curtain rose, and 
disclosed to us the entrance of “ Leonato, Hero, Beatrice, and others.” 
The Beatrice was immediately singled out, and loud and long was the 
applause with which she was received—applause which she insisted, first, 
upon sharing with the Hero of the evening, Miss Ruth Francis, but 
which she was compelled afterwards to acknowledge for herself. And 
let it be said, in limine, that Miss Terry at once asserted herself as the 
very Beatrice that Shakespeare drew, and that after a persistent “ call” 
for both Benedick and Beatrice the curtain fell upon an unmistakable 
popular success. And with this the curtain must fall upon me and the 
impersonations I have shown from one of the favourite comedies of our 
great master. But first hear me speak a short epilogue, taken, like my 
prologue, from Mr. Charles Knight, and in his own words. 

“ In studying a play of Shakespeare, with the assurance that we have 
possessed ourselves of the fundamental ‘idea’ in which it was com- 
posed, it is remarkable how many incidents and expressions which have 
previously appeared to us at least difficult of comprehension are rendered 
clear and satisfactory. As believers in Shakespeare, we know that he 
wrought in the spirit of the highest art, producing in every case a work 
of unity out of the power of his own ‘ multiformity.’ 

“ But, as we have before said, we have not always, as in the case of 
the natural landscape, got the right point of view, so as to have the 
perfect harmony of the composition made manifest to us. Let us be 
assured, however, that there is an entirety, and therefore a perfect 


* Tam indebted for this account to Mr. W. Davenport Adams’s “ Miss Ellen 
Terry as Beatrice,” published in Taz TueatRe, October, 1880. 
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accordance in all its parts, in every great production of a great poet—and, 
above all, in every production of the world’s greatest poet—and then, 
studying with this conviction, when the parts have become familiar to us— 
as in the case before us, the sparkling raillery of Benedick and Beatrice, 
the patient gentleness of Hero, the most truthful absurdity of Dogberry— 
they gradually fuse themselves together in our minds, and the whole at 
last lies elear before us, 


A world , 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite.” 








THE FAKIR’S CURSE. 
By W. F. Aran. 


respect, the names of the places only being 
suppressed for many -reasons, and the 
pames of the persons being altered. I 
am not a believer in the supernatural 
curses, or, for that matter, blessings ; 
though always ready to admit that very 
frequently curious coincidences and well- 
authenticated facts do happen which 
border on the “‘ ghostly.” 

Eleven years ago I was serving with 
my regiment in India, and we were 
quartered at P——-. At N——., the 
nearest military cantonment, were the 
44th Native Cavalry and a European 
regiment, It was a comparatively new 
station, consisting only of barracks and a 
small native town, and being entirely deficient of amusement we saw a 
good deal of the officers of its garrison, P--—- being within a few hours’ 
ride or dak, and, for India, decidedly gay. One of the officers of the 
44th Cavalry, Pattison, was a great friend of mine, and was universally 
popular with my regiment, having been attached to it at F—— for a 
long time ; and through him we got to know Arden and Walker, two of 
his brother-officers, The Government of India, at that time, when forming 
@ new cantonment, was in the habit of granting a plot of ground and 
advancing a sum of money to officers wherewith to build bungalows, the 
rupees being repaid by easy instalments. Pattison, Arden, and Walker 
had taken a piece of ground at N. , not far from C-—-—— river, and 
decided to build their house on that spot. One day the three went to 
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inspect their new property, when they were accosted by a ragged, dirty, 
emaciated Fakir, who first begged them humbly not to carry out their 
project of building there, but to select another site, as the ground was 
sacred, Needless to say they laughed at him, whereupon he became 
terribly excited and angry, and, raising his hands, cursed them, and said 
they would all die violent deaths, and that the bungalow should be razed 
to the ground. ‘They treated the whole affair as utterly absurd, and 
thought no more about it. Shortly afterwards the garrison polo team 
of N. came up to P——- to play a mateh versus the selected of that 
station, The field in which they played adjoined the mall. Arden was 
one of the players for N——. Iwas driving down with our doctor to 
look at the match, and just as we arrived at the gate of the field we met 
a sister of Arden’s, a Mrs, Parker, who had come for a similar purpose. 
We were talking to her when interrupted by a shout, and looking 
towards the players we saw a crowd colleeting, and it was very evident 
that something serious had oeeurred. Mrs. Parker exclaimed: “Oh my 
poor brother, I am certain thet something has happened to him!” 
Dr. Thompson handed me the reins and ran off to the crowd. A few 
words sufficed to explain everything. Arden’s pony had ‘“cannoned” 
against another, throwing his rider heavily on his head. Poor fellow, 
he was removed in his sister's carriage to her house, under charge of 
Dr. Thompson. All that medical skill could do was unavailing, he 
never recovered consciousness, and expired at two the next morning. 
All the officers who were able to attended his funeral the day after. 
Some of the more superstitious thought of the Fakir’s curse, and shook 
their heads, but were laughed at and pooh-poohed. “Why of course it 
was an accident, and might have happened to you or me had we been 
playing polo,” was the answer. 

That cold weather I went home for duty at the dep$t, my regiment 
proceeding to N—-—, where the 44th Native Cavalry was still quartered. 
The whole affair had faded from my mind, when one day I received a 
letter at Dublin from a brother-officer, and was fairly startled and taken 
aback to hear that poor Walker, whilst out deer-hunting, had met with his 
death, his horse having fallen, throwing its rider on his head, and killing 
him on the spot. Now, indeed, the Fakir’s eurse seemed to be working 
with a vengeance, only Pattison and the bungalow remaining. A year 
passed by, both my regiment and the 44th Cavalry moved “down 
country” to A———, on the river Ganges, In March, 1873, I went to 
St. Patrick’s ball at Dublin Castle, and a most brilliant affair it was, 
every description of uniform in the British army being represented. I 
had just finished a valse, and was taking a turn through the rooms, when 
I felt a tap on the shoulder, and was saluted with, “ Well, old boy; 
delighted to see you once more. How are the old 44th? Rather better 
fun than being in the gorgeous East, isn’t it?” It was my old friend 
Pattison, home on a year’s leave. I introduced him to my partner, and 
we had a long yarn about old times and the fellows out in India. “ Have 
you heard from the regiment lately?” “Yes; heard from Davidson 
last week. He has had some first-class pig-sticking. A—— seems to be 
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a good sort of place; lots of shooting and fun going on.” And the 
usual sort of talk that goes on between men in the service who haven’t 
met for some time and have a good deal in common. We separated, he 
having promised to dine with me next guest-night. My partner was 
much interested in the “beau sabreur,” and asked me all about him, 
why he wore such a curious uniform, etc. ete. So I told her the whole 
story about the Fakir’s curse, and how two out of the three were already 
dead. <A few nights afterwards Pattison dined with me, and a great. 
pleasure it was to introduce him to the 2nd Battalion of the regiment he 
had known so well in India. 

During the evening I asked him about Walker’s untimely death, and 
he told me all particulars, having been present. He said it was certainly 
@ most curious coincidence, and at the time he felt it very much; but 
now that his regiment had left N——— and he was home he could afford 
to laugh at the curse, and considered himself perfectly safe from Fakirs 
and every description of “black.” I saw him frequently whilst he was 
in Dublin, and when he took his departure to return to India almost the 
last words he said to me were: “ Well, old chap, I hope we shall soon 
meet again. As to all that nonsense about the curse, I don’t put the 
slightest faith in it; do you?” Of course I said “No,” and off he went 
in capital spirits. 

My story is nearly at an end. I heard of him frequently, as my 
regiment was again quartered in the same place as his, until, in 1876, I 
was horrified to receive a copy of “The Pioneer” and a letter from India 
giving a detailed account of how poor Pattison had at length met with 
his death. He was a first-rate swimmer, and one day he was boating 
with a friend on the river Ganges, and by some accident the boat was 
upset, His friend was but an indifferent swimmer, so Pattison said, 
“T’'ll stay behind you, in case you get tired ; but you will soon be within 
your depth.” As indeed he soon was, and turning round to look for 
Pattison saw no signs of him. He had disappeared for ever. Whether 
he sank through cramp, or was sucked under by one of those eddies so 
common in Indian rivers, no one will ever know. He was never seen 
again. At the next breaking up of the snows in the hills the river 
became a roaring torrent, overflowing its banks, and the ill-fated bungalow 
was swept away. 

So much for the Fakir’s curse, It may sound like fiction, but there 
are many who were in those parts of India at the time who know the 
story to be unfortunately only too true, 
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FINISHED! 


FINISHED ! 


FinisHep ! the day that brought us dear delight ; 
And wearily I stretch me on my bed, 

Weeping the death of day, the birth of night, 
Weeping for sunlit hours for ever fled ! 


Oh for that thrill of the first flush of dawn ! 

Oh for the glory of golden-red sea ! 

Oh for that breeze rippling by through the corn ! 
And the birds’ wakening hymns of ecstasy ! 


Then life was so happy and hope was so high ; 
The glad sun shone out and blazed full in my face, 
And deep from my heart a wild passionate cry 
Welled forth at the touch of its glorious embrace. 


What though the bright glare of noontide oppressed us, 
And all things were silent and wan from the heat? 

Its fires soon paled, and a soft wind caressed us, 

And fanned our flushed faces, and played round our feet. 


Oh short sweet hours of eventide— 

The best, the dearest of the day, 

We cried to you—* With us abide !” 

But ah! you waned and passed away. 
Good-night ! good-night ! the day is done ; 
The final mesh of the web is spun ; 

The last ray sunk, the sands all run— 
Finished ! alas! for aye! for aye! 


Finished ! the life—that life so pure and sweet ; 
And we, who here stand weeping round the grave, 
Know all too well that nevermore shall beat 

The heart of hearts we would have died to save. 


Murdered ! in all the strength of youth’s bright day ! 
Murdered! the victim of a ruthless band ! 

A loathsome crew whose lust it is to slay 

With covert thrust and foul assassin hand. 


Oh dear, dear dead! though thou and we must part, 
Though through long years thy love we may not know, 
Thou livest still at least in one poor heart, 

That daily weeps thy destiny of woe, 
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Revenge! revenge! for this I pant, I long; 
And blood alone the price of blood: can pay ; 
God help me to avenge this cruel wrong, 
And smite thy murderers in the light of day! 


Ye that in this world have your ease, 

And fatten on your goodly store, 

Who live but for yourselves to please, 

And on all else shut fast your door, 

Laugh on! Make merry! Eat and drink! 
Live out your lives, nor ever think 


: Of all that’s snapped this young life’s link— , 


Finished ! alas! for evermore ! 


Finished ! the love that was mine all in all ; 
And in love’s bitter death, life ceased for me, 
And on my soul the leaves of autumn fall, 
Where summer still should reign rejoicingly. 


Thou beauteous god! imperial monarch ! love ! 
That holdest in thy hand the lives of men ; 
Why dost thou show thy fair face from above, 
’ And having toyed with us, draw back again ? 


Oh sun of suns! Oh lord of all delight ! 
Hast thou no ears to hear thy victim’s cry ? 
If thus it be, then kill us in thy might, 
And let us learn at least in thee to die. 


For life without love is a cruel jest ; 

A branch without sap, and a leafless tree ; 

A day without sun, and a night without rest ; 
A farce played out in feeble mockery. 


Be still, my heart! and fret not so, 

- For what again can never be ; 

* The lonely years must come and go, 

And leave for you but misery. 

* Be still! there is no death for pain ; 
Shall Love die down and live again ¢ 
No, nevermore | all, all in vain | 
Tis finished | lost—eternally ! 


Finished! Finished! the love, the life, the day ! 
And though the night is dark, and death accurst, 

_ We who have learnt Love's sweet sad lesson say, 
Of all the three that death of love is worst, 
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H, Somerset. 
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By Percy Frrzczratp. 
2ST ZLA I W. 8. GILBERT and his peculiar form of 









humour have, now secured the ear of “the 
town,” and though he has held that rather 
uncertain auditor for so long, there are no 
signs of his attraction failing. The delight 
and relish with which his quips have been 
received is unmistakable. They “ go 
home.” The enjoyment is more delicate 
than what used to attend the utterance of 
Mr. Byron’s puns and jests in tho days of 
novelty. Where the secret of this sort of 
humour lies, it is really difficult to define or ' 
discover—if, indeed, to analyse. Downright 
burlesque is intelligible enough, as in 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb, “Go, call a coach, 
and let a coach be called |!” and which might 
seem to be the application of some stately 
heroic form to a vulgar familiar sentiment, 
This is the secret of “ Hamlet. Travestie” and such pieces, and of our 
monarchs in everyday burlesque, and which are set off by a challenging, 
vapouring sort of declamation. The receipt is easy enough. Mr. 
Gilbert’s art seems to lie rather in a vein of extreme earnestness—a soi- 
disant simplicity—which attends on some absurdly far-fetched request. 
The hearer is not put on his guard by features composed to an enforced 
gravity and earnestness, but finds the matter put in plaintive, innocent 
tones. This effort is drawn from what is sometimes seen in society, when 
some vain, foolish person is led on to utter absurdity in the belief that he 
or she is making an impression. Im “The Pirates of Penzance,” when 
the young pirate apprentice is asking explanations as to his fate if he 
does not return or comply with certain conditions, and in friendly 
language it is set before him that he will be put to death in case of 
default, the young fellow, wishing to have all perfectly clear, asks, “Do 
I understand you to say that if, ete.” (dwelling at considerable length on 
the rather complicated terms) “ that I am to be put to death?” “ That is 
the idea,” answers the Pirate Chief—which seems a humorous idea 
enough—as though he were mollified into a compliment at the clearness 
with which his young friend has grasped his meaning. Mr. Gilbert’s 
pieces are full of touches of this kind, to which he has really educated 
his audiences ; for a few years ago the professional playwright would 
have assured us that such allusions were too fine, and would “ go over al} 
their heads,” which they probably would have done. Not long ago there 
was revived one of the old Restoration comedies, and it was absolutely 
ludicrous to see how much of the wit fell flat, exploding harmlessly. It 
was unintelligible, because not om the surface. 
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The remarkable success of two “ xsthetic” pieces now running is 
hardly founded on the enjoyment of sarcastic allusions at the expense of 
a popular folly. This light persiflage seems to have created rather than 
to have formed the objects of its satire ; though there exists in London 
knots of foolish persons who talk of things being “consummately 
beautiful,” we can hardly accept the fatuities of “Quite too utter!” 
or “Too too!” It is certain, however, that several of the happy 
absurdities recorded by ‘ Punch,” with fitting illustrations, have been 
really uttered as occasion served, and have been forwarded to that journal. 
It is curious, however, that this tide of fatuity has not even the 
merit of novelty; and it will be found that some seventy years ago 
there was a German extravagance rife, based on the Aisthetic school, not 
only as absurd as our own craze, but actually of the same family. 
Canning, and other merry men of the anti-Jacobins, set themselves 
to heartily ridicule this nonsense in excellent nonsense of their own ; and, 
as with Mr. Burnand’s “Colonel,” readapted from an adaptation, and 
Mr. Gilbert’s “ Patience,” a piece was written from this view, and pro- 
duced at the Haymarket, which caused much laughter. It was intro- 
duced by a prologue, delivered by Mr. Elliston : 


Oh, fine false feeling, hail! 
Thou bad’st non-natural nature to prevail. 
Through thee, soft supersentiment, arose 
Musk to the mind, like civet to a nose; 
Till fainting taste, as invalids do wrong, 
Sniff’'d the rich perfume and grew weakly strong. 


As Polonius might say, supersentiment “is good,” and these lines 
happily describe our own follies. The piece was the well-known “The 
Rovers; or, The Double Arrangement”—another happy and suitable 
phrase. 

The scene is one between Matilda and Cecilia, and might have 
been written by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. The stage directions enjoin: 
Scene represents a room at an inn at Weimar. On one side of the 
stage the bar-room, with jellies, lemons in nets, syllabubs, and part of a 
cold roast fowl, etc.; on the opposite side, a window looking into the 
street, through which persons (inhabitants of Weimar) are seen passing 
to and fro in apparent agitation. Matilda appears in a great-coat and 
riding-habit, seated at the corner of a dinner-table, which is covered with 
a clean huckaback cloth; plates and napkins, with buckhorn-handled 
knives and forks, are laid on as if for four persons. Matilda solemnly 
asks, ‘Can I have dinner soon?’ and the landlady tells her she must 
wait for the Brunswick waggon. On which says 


Matilda,.—Is it possible that I can have dinner sooner ? 

Landlady.—Madam, the Brunswick post-waggon has not yet come in; and the 
ordinary is never before two o'clock. 

Matilda (with a look of disappointment, but immediately recomposing herself).— 
Well, then, I must have patience.—(Ewit Landlady.)-Ob, Oasimere! How often 
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have the thoughts of thee served to amuse these moments of expectation! What 
a difference, alas! Dinner—it is taken away as soon as over, and we regret it not! 
It returns again with the return of appetite. The beef of to-morrow will succeed 
to the mutton of to-day, as the mutton of to-day succeeded to the veal of yesterday. 
But when once the heart has been occupied by a beloved object, in vain would we 
attempt to supply the charm by another. How easily are our desires transferred 
from one dish to another! Love only—dear, delusive love—restrains our wandering 
appetites, and confines them to a particular gratification ® 


(Post-horn blows. Re-enter Landlady.) 


Landlady.—Madam, the post-waggon is just come in, with only a single 
gentlewoman. 

Matilda.—Then show her up, and let us have dinner instantly—(Landlady 
going)—and remember—(after a moment’s hesitation, and with great earnestness)— 
remember the toasted cheese.—(£vit Landlady.) 

(Cecilia enters, in a brown riding-dress, as if just alighted from the post-waggon.) 

Matilda.—Madam, you seem to have had an unpleasant journey, if I may 
judge from the dust on your riding-habit. 

Cecilia.—The way was dusty, madam, but ‘the weather was delightful. It 
recalled to me those blissful moments when the rays of desire first vibrated 
through my soul. 

Matilda (aside).—Thank Heaven! I have at last found a heart which is in 
unison with my own.—(To Cecilia.)—Yes; I understand you. The first pulsation 
of sentiment—the silver tones upon the yét unsounded harp. 

Cecilia.—The dawn of life—when this blossom—(putting her hand to her heart) 
—first expanded its petals to the penetrating dart of Love! 

Matilda.—Yes, the time, the golden time, when the first beams of the morning 
meet and embrace one another! The blooming blue upon the yet unplucked 
plum. 

Cecilia.—Your countenance grows animated, my dear madam, 

Matilda.—And yours, too, is glowing with illumination. 

Cecilia.—I had long been looking for a congenial spirit. My heart was 
withered, but the beams of yours has rekindled it. 

Matilda,—A sudden thought strikes me. Let us swear an eternal friendship. 

Cecilia.—Let us agree to live together. 

Matilda.—Willingly.—( With rapidity and earnestness.) 

Cecilia.—Let us embrace.—(They embrace.) 

Matilda.—Yes ; I, too, have lov’d! You, too, like me, have been forsaken.— 
(Doubtingly, and as if with a desire to be informed.) 

Cecilia.—Too true! 

Both.—Ah, these men! These men! 

Landlady enters, and places a leg of mutton on the table, with sour krout and pruin 
sauce; then a small dish of black puddings. Cecilia and Matilda appear to take 
no notice of her. 

Matilda.—Ohb, Casimere ! 

Cecilia.—Casimere! That name! Oh, my heart—how it is distracted with 
anxiety ! 

Matilda.—Heavens! Madam, you turn pale. 

Cecilia.—Nothing; a slight megrim. With your leave I will retire. 

Matilda.—I will attend you.—(Eweunt Matilda and Cecilia.) 


This scene will surely recall Ralph Rackstraw’s declaration of love 
aboard H.M.S. Pinafore, and his mystifying illustration of ‘the ganglion ;” 
and also many passages in that amusing Haymarket drama of our 
author, “ Engaged.” 
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THE STORY OF “THE MARRIAGE OF 
FIGARO.” 


fit may safely be affirmed that no dra- 
) matic work, at any epoch or in any 
x country, has ever excited greater sensa- 
tion on its first production than the 
masterpiece of Beaumarchais, or under- 
gone more vicissitudes during the 
period which elapsed between its 
completion and its appearance on the 
boards. No one endowed with less 
tenacity of purpose could have 
succeeded in triumphing over the 
difficulties which at every step and 
from every quarter obstructed his path, 
and for a time threatened almost to paralyse the energetic confidence in 
his.own resources which had hitherto sustained him. The author of “ The 
Barber of Seville,” however, like Guzman, knew no obstacles, or at 
least felt himself more than a match for them; and there are few 
episodes in the history of the stage more interesting than the spectacle of 
this extraordinary man struggling single-handed with a host of adver- 
saries, and by his own unaided efforts demolishing one by one the barriers 
which prejudice and a vague distrust of popular opinion had fruitlessly 
arrayed against him, 

The concluding portion of “The Marriage of Figaro,” or, “Follies of 
a Day,” as it was originally called, was written in 1778. Beaumarchais 
was then in his forty-sixth year, and had already appeared three times 
before the public as a dramatist, the success obtained by his last essay, 
“The Barber of Seville,” first performed in 1775, having more than 
counterbalanced the comparative failure of its predecessors, “ Eugénie ” 
and “The Two Friends.” The favourable reception accorded to this 
charming comedy gave him'the idea of attempting a continuation, which 
should not only embrace part of the subsequent career of the same 
personages whose preceding adventures had proved so attractive, but also 
furnish him with an opportunity of expressing his opinions respecting 
certain social abuses and follies of the day. Although finished, as above 
stated, in 1778, this second chapter of the history of Almaviva and 
Rosine was not presented to the Comédie Frangaise until the close of 
1781, when it was read and accepted without a single dissentient voice. 
The next step was to secure the approval of the “ censure ;” and with this 
object in view Beaumarchais wrote to M. Lenoir, then at the head of the 
police, requesting him to designate the person to whose critical inspection 
the manuscript was to be submitted, and soliciting at the same time that 
no one else might be permitted to read it, To this Lenoir consented, and 
appointed as examiner M, Coqueley de Chaussepitre, whose verdict was 
so unmistakably favourable that the lieutenant of police, to whose ears 
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sundry reports had come relating to the subversive tendencies of the piece, 
declined to assume the responsibility of licensing it ; and, greatly to the 
surprise and chagrin of the author, referred the matter to Louis the 
Sixteenth, “I received one morning,” says Madame Campan in her 
memoirs, “a note from the Queen, requiring my attendance at three 
o’clock, and recommending me to dine beforehand, as I should probably 
have to remain some time, On my arrival I found her and the King 
together ; a chair was placed for me at a small table, on which lay a 
voluminous manuscript in separate sheets. His Majesty pointed to it, 
saying that it was Beaumarchais’s comedy, and that he wished me to read 
it. ‘I have already looked it over,’ he added, ‘ but I should like the 
Queen to hear it ; and remember, you are not to mention to anyone the 
reason of your coming.’ While I was reading, the King frequently 
interrupted me, occasionally praising a passage, but generally blaming the 
tone of the piece. When I came to Figaro’s monologue in the fifth act, 
where he alludes to state prisons, he rose from his chair, and declared, 
with unusual vivacity, that such doctrines were detestable, and calculated r 
to throw ridicule on institutions essential to the authority of the Govern- ' 
ment, ‘In that case,’ said the Queen, ‘the piece will not be played?’ 
‘ Certainly not,’ he replied ; ‘ you may depend on what I say.’” 
No sooner was it known—although how the secret transpired we are 
not informed—that the comedy had been read at Court, than all Paris 
desired to hear it. Beaumarchais could scarcely find time to respond to 
the mass of letters addressed to him by applicants of every degree, and 
entreating him in the most flattering terms to appoint any day and hour 
he might choose for the gratification of their wishes. The Princess de 
Lamballe and the Maréchale de Richelieu successively solicited and 
obtained the much-coveted privilege, on whieh latter occasion “The 
Marriage of Figaro” was read in the presence of several dignitaries of 
the ch “not one of whom objected to it on the score of immorality,” 
The Grand Duke of Russia, afterwards Paul the First, then travelling in 
France with his wife under the name of the Comte du Nord, was so 
charmed with its wit and originality that, as Madame d’Oberkirch tells us, 
he bitterly reproached La Harpe, who hated the author, for having 
endeavoured to prevent him from hearing it, and predicted that if once 
put on the stage it would soon find its way into every theatre in Europe. 
Encouraged by the favourable impression produced by the comedy en 
its hearers, and naturally desirous that their opinion should be ratified by 
the public, Beaumarchais addressed a memorial to that effect to M. de 
‘Miromesnil, keeper of the seals, who refused to see him, Nothing 
daunted, he applied once more to M. Lenoir, alleging as a reason for go 
doing that he himself was in an embarrassing position, not knowing on 
the one hand what answer to give the actors, who only waited for the 
necessary permission to play the piece, and on the other feeling undecided 
whether he ought to accept a proposal made him by the Russian Am- 
bassador on behalf of the Empress Catherine, who offered to have it 
performed at St. Petersburg. Thus urgently appealed to, Lenoir promised 
to lay the matter before M. de Miromesnil, and with some difficulty 
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prevailed on the latter to allow the comedy to be examined for the second 
time, Suard, a member of the Academy, being selected by the Minister as 
a “safe” man for the task. The result was a foregone conclusion, the 
verdict of the new censor declaring the work submitted for his inspection 
to be dangerous in principle, and offensive alike to decorum and good 
taste ; and with this ultimatum, and the unceremonious return of his 
manuscript, the author was forced to content himself. 

A year later, in June, 1783, when he had almost abandoned all hope 
of final success, he received an intimation, as he tells us in his memoirs, 
‘* from certain persons of influence and consideration,” that a féte was 
about to be given to one of the king’s brothers, the Comte d’Artois, 
which it was proposed to inaugurate by a performance of ‘“‘ The Marriage 
of Figaro.” Beaumarchais readily consented, on condition that the parts 
should be sustained by the actors of the Comédié Francaise, by whom, 
notwithstanding the royal veto, they had long since been studied and 
even privately rehearsed ; and the necessary preparations. having been 
completed, the representation was fixed to take place on June 13th at the 
Hotel des Menus-Plaisirs, in the Rue Bergire ; each invited guest being 
furnished with a card of admission, ornamented with an engraving of 
Figaro in costume. As generally happens in such cases, although the 
utmost secrecy had been observed by the promoters of the entertainment, 
reports concerning it had gradually got wind ; and while it was whispered 
that Marie Antoinette might very possibly be present on the occasion, 
there were not wanting people who affirmed that the only individuals at 
Court besides the King, whom the news was not supposed to have 
reached, were the lieutenant of police and the first gentleman of the 
chamber, Marshal de Duras. Lenoir, however, was perfectly cognisant 
of the whole affair, and early in the morning of the 13th remarked 
incidentally to one of his familiars that, though he did not pretend to 
know by whose authority “The Marriage of Figaro” was to be given at 
the Menus-Plaisirs, he very well knew that the King would not permit 
it. Nor did he. Before twelve o’clock two couriers, despatehed from 
Versailles, arrived at the Préfecture and the Menus-Plaisirs, each bearing 
an order signed by Louis the Sixteenth, forbidding the contemplated 
performance, and signifying to the actors that, on pain of incurring the 
royal displeasure, they were forthwith to disperse to their several homes. 
At this moment the Rue Bergére was already thronged with carriages and 
the theatre partly filled; cries of indignation arose on all sides, and, 
according to Madame Campan, “at no subsequent period were the words 
‘oppression’ and ‘tyranny’ pronounced with more vehemence and rage.” 
This disappointment, in addition to the failure of his darling project, cost 
Beaumarchais ten or twelve thousand livres, the expenses attending the 
numerous rehearsals of the piece having been previously guaranteed 
by him. 

In September, 1783, during a temporary absence in England, he 
received a letter from the Duke de Fronsac, announcing that the idea 
of organising a féte in honour of the Comte d’Artois, far from being 
abandoned, had only been postponed to a more favourable opportunity ; 
and that its principal attraction was intendeil, as before, to be the 
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performance of “The Marriage of Figaro.” “I must first tell you,” 
wrote the Duke, “that I have let my house and estate of Gennevilliers 
for a term of years to Madame de Vaudreuil; the Comte d’Artois is expected 
there with a shooting-party about the 15th of this month, and as the 
Duchesse de Polignac and her society are also coming, Vaudreuil: is 
anxious to get up a comedy for their amusement. I told him that he 
could have nothing more entertaining ‘than ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ 
but that the King’s permission would be indispensable ; and this, I am 
happy to say, we have obtained. Your consent, therefore, jis all that is 
wanting; and I do not doubt your returning an affirmative answer, as 
this performance will probably be a step towards the representation of the 
piece at Fontainebleau and Paris.” ‘This letter was followed by several 
others, all in the same strain ; and Beaumarchais started on his home- 
ward journey, buoyed up with well-founded hopes, but determined for 
his own security to submit the comedy for (as he trusted) a final exami- 
nation to the Academician, Gaillard, who expressed himself unhesi- 
tatingly in its favour. It was, moreover, stipulated by the author that 
the piece should henceforth be considered as belonging to the Théatre 
Frangais ; and an assurance to that effect was given him by Lenoir, 
although, as we shall presently see, rather prematurely. 

Meanwhile, no further hindrance having occurred to interfere with 
the existing arrangements, “ The Marriage of Figaro” was played at 
Gennevilliers, September 27th, 1783, by the actors of the Comédie 
Frangaise ; and Madame Vigée Le Brun, who was present, recording the 
event in her memoirs, especially mentions among its interpreters Mdlle. 
Sainval as the Countess, Mdlle. Olivier as the page, and the charming 
Malle. Contat as Suzanne. The triumph both of author and piece left 
nothing to be desired ; but Beaumarchais was not yet at the end of his 
troubles. In his memoir addressed to the Baron de Breteuil he complains 
bitterly that, notwithstanding the formal declaration of M. Lenoir, the 
permission necessary for the performance of the comedy in Paris was 
still denied him. “TI offered,” he says, “ to have it examined anew ; but 
M. Lenoir was of opinion that, the ‘censure’ having already signified 
its approbation, the rest depended on the King’s will and pleasure, and 
that he had written to His Majesty on the subject. Two months later, 
he informed me that in answer to his application it had been decided that 
the piece was again to undergo the inspection of two other ‘ censeurs,’ and 
M. Desfontaines and M, Bret having accepted the office, have both reported 
in its favour.” 

This appeal proving ineffectual, he proposed, as a last resource, that 
the play should be examined, “act by act, scene by scene,” by a mixed 
assembly of state officials and literary men, and its future lot be decided 
according to the verdict of the majority ; and this being agreed to, the 
reading took place in the presence of M. de Miromesnil, Lenoir, the 
* censeur” Gaillard, Chamfort, Rulhiéres, and the Baron de Breteuil, who, 
contrary, perhaps, to the author’s expectation, unanimously voted the piece 
harmless, the two Ministers especially professing themselves entirely 
satisfied, and withdrawing whatever objections they might previously have 
entertained respecting its revolutionary tendencies. Encouraged by this 
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timely support, Beaumarchais addressed a petition to the King, imploring 
him as well for the sake of the actors of the Thédtre Francais as for his 
own to recall the veto which still prevented them from announcing the 
comedy in the bills ; and his entreaties being warmly seconded by more 
than one influential protector, including, it is said, Marie Antoinette 
herself, Louis the Sixteenth finally consented to withdraw his prohibition, 
possibly not without a secret hope that the much-talked-of masterpiece 
might eventually turn out a failure. The dramatist, on the other 
hand, was too sanguine of success to waste a moment’s thought on 
the approaching ordeal ; his confidence, both in the merits of the work 
and in his own lucky star, was implicit, and he is reported by Madame 
d@’Oberkirch to have enlightened the Duchess de Bourbon touching what 
he called his “profession de foi” in the following terms: “ When I 
desire a thing, madame, I invariably obtain it; I think of nothing else, 
and every step I take has reference to it. For me it is only a question 
of time; I know that I must succeed in the end, and then I am doubly 
satisfied ; first, because I have attained my object, and secondly, because 
I have overcome every obstacle in my way.” He also wrote to his old 
ally, Préville, in a similarly exulting strain, while regretting that the 
actor’s age and infirmities rendered him incapable of playing the principal 
character. ‘ Two years ago,” he says, “ my friend Préville would have 
ensured the success of my five acts; as it is, the talent displayed by him 
in an inferior part will hardly compensate for what we lose by his not 
undertaking a more important one!” 

No new impediment occurring, ‘The Marriage of Figaro” was at 
length produced on the boards of the Théatre Frangais, April 27th, 1784, 
The receipts amounted to 5698 livres, a large sum in those days; and so 
dense was the crowd that several thousand applicants were unable to 
obtain admission. At an early hour in the morning, we-are told by an 
eye-witness, the ticket-office and the adjoining streets were besieged by 
a compact mass of individuals of every degree, who took up their 
position as near the theatre as possible, and waited there patiently until 
late in the afternoon, when the doors were opened, and the multitude 
streamed in, so that in a few minutes not a single place in the house 
remained unoccupied. Distinctions of rank were for the nonce forgotten; 
princes of the blood royal and sumptuously-attired duchesses sat literally 
where they could, careless of everything but their desire to see and be 
seen ; while the pit was thronged to suffocation with a miscellaneous 
gathering of Knights of St. Louis, men of letters, and officers quartered 
in the capital or at Versailles, The success was prodigious, not a hit 
against the social or political abuses particularly held up to ridicule by 
the writer missed fire, and the most sanguine anticipations of author and 
actors were more than realised. From that day the popularity of the 
comedy became an accomplished fact ; and Beaumarchais, after four years’ 
continued disappointment, felt himself amply recompensed by a sponta- 
neous verdict of the public, which, as long as Paris possesses a Thédtre 
Francais and an artist capable of worthily representing the inimitable 
Figaro, is not likely to be reversed, (CuaRLes Huavey. 
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A GOOD FAIRY. 
By Water Gorpon. 


~ HRISTMAS. A bright fire burning in the grate, the 
curtains drawn, the lamp shedding a rosy-coloured light 
through a tinted globe, an old lady seated in an arm- 
chair before the fire. 

She had been a handsome woman in her younger 
days. Time had laid his hands gently on her, the 
face was still beautiful, the eyes had lost but little of their 
lustre, the hair was the only tell-tale—it was white as 
snow. Yes, with her, “age was as a lusty winter—frosty, 
but kindly.” 

Mrs. Fullalove sat gazing at the fire ; dreaming over the past, its joys 
and sorrows ; thinking how often they had walked side by side, hand in 
hand. Suddenly the log of wood fell lower in the fire, a myriad of 
bright sparks flew up, and a blaze, with many-coloured flames, burst forth. 

“ Bless my soul,” exclaimed Mrs, Fullalove, “a perfect transformation 
scene |” 

At that moment, Lilian Lancaster, a bright fair-haired girl of about 
seven years old, rushed into the room; she was not dressed for walking, 
but yet wore a sable tippet and carried a muff to match. 

“Gran! oh Gran! look here—a sable muff and tippet! Who could 
have sent them to me?” 

“ A good fairy,” replied the old lady, inwandly laughing and evidently 

enjoying her joke. 

“Fairy! nonsense, grandma, You know there are no such things as 
fairies. My governess says so, and she ought to know.” 

“Ah, my darling, no doubt your governess is a very clever young 
person—one who will say Joan of Arc was not burned at the stake ; 
one who would deny the existence of William Tell ; and—and fairies in 

particular. But I believed im them when I was your age. Ah, and saw 
them too !” 

“When? Where? I should like to know.” 

“Well, I will tell you—at my first pantomime.” 

“Oh, that must be a very long time ago, Gran; before railroads, 
steam, and the electric telegraph. People were not half as clever then as 
they are now.” 

“Perhaps not, my child; but the world managed to turn round ; 
people lived and died then as now.” 

“Of course they did, or we should never have had a History of 
England, with battles, executions, wicked kings, and good queens, But 
do tell me about your first pantomime.” 

“Come and sit by my side.” 

Lilian carefully placed her muff and tippet on the table, looking at 
them admiringly the while, and murmured in an undertone, “ Fairies ! 
rubbish.” Drawing a chair beside that of the old lady, Lilian looked 
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up into her face, and gently laid her hand on that of her grand- 
mother. 


It was a pretty picture—age and youth, with the wide gap betwixt 
seventy and seven. 

“ Now, Gran, begin.” 

“ Well, I was just about your age, just your height, as fair-——” 

“ And as pretty?” asked Lilian. 

“Hush, don’t interrupt me. You must listen. Where wasI? Oh, 
I know. It was Christmas-time, and I was to have a great treat during 
the holidays. I was to be taken to Drury Lane Theatre to see the panto- 
mime of ‘Cinderella.’ Now, my dear, I had read all about the poor girl 
in books ; I pitied her, and hated her sisters; but all I had read was 
nothing to what I saw. There were no morning performances in those 
days, so the children had to go, like grown-up people, in the evening, I 
don’t know what the first piece was about; I only know I was glad when 
it was over. Somebody killed somebody, and a poor woman died of 
starvation in the streets.” 

“«¢ Jane Shore !’” exclaimed Lilian. 

‘* Yes, it was ‘Jane Shore.’ At length the pantomime began.” 

“ Oh, that must have been jolly !” 

“It was all dark, and some ugly monsters rushed about, vowing they 
only lived to bring about evil and mishap; they declared Cinderella’s 
two sisters were their especial pets. All this darkness and gloom was, 
however, soon dispelled ; it seemed to melt away to beautiful music, and 
there sat Cinderella by the hearth—lonely, sad, and humbly dressed. 
Then came the wicked sisters, who showed their cards of invitation to 
the Prince’s ball ; showed their fine clothes, their jewels ; paraded about, 
admiring the sweep of their trains, and then flounced out, full of pride and 
ill-nature. Cinderella said not one word to all this, but sat looking at 
the fire, as I do now. Presently, the fireplace opened wider and wider, 
and there, where the fire had burned, stood a fairy, dressed in silver and 
gold, holding a wand in her hand ; there was a kind of temple behind 
her, the pillars made of precious stones, the roof of peacocks’ feathers. 
The fairy stepped lightly into the room, and spoke so gently to poor 
Cinderella ; she cheered her in her sorrow ; she gave her rich clothes, 
a carriage, horses, and sent her to the Prince’s ball as beautiful as any 
queen. The good fairy only exacted one promise for all this: Cinderella 
must return home before the clock struck twelve. Cinderella was not 
obedient ; she stayed too late.” 

‘* Because she was enjoying herself so much, Gran. I shouldn’t like 
to come away from a party before the supper.” 

“Well, when Cinderella heard the clock strike twelve, she bethought 
herself of her promise, and rushed from the ball-room ; she couldn’t find 
her carriage; it had vanished—horses, servants, all gone; even her 
lovely ball-dress had changed to rags. This was the penalty of her dis- 
obedience. In her hurry to run away she lost her slipper; it was made 


of glass; the Prince found it, and declared he would marry her who could 
‘wear it,” , 
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“A glass slipper ! I don’t believe there could be such a shoe, and I 


am quite sure one couldn’t dance in it.” 

“ Well, first one of the wicked sisters, then the other, tried to put her 
foot in it ; but it pinched awfully.” 

“‘I wonder they didn’t break it.” 

“ At last, Cinderella, amidst scorn and laughter, tried it ; it went on 
easily. The Prince married her. Then the good fairy came fiying 
through the air in a chariot drawn by doves ; the whole scene changed to 
brightness—stars revolved, spiral pillars turned and turned, I don’t know 
how ; and there was a lake upon which fairies floated amidst the water- 
lilies, the good fairy waving her wand all the time. Bright lights of 
many-coloured hues, such as I saw in the fire before you came in, burned 
on every side. The good fairy made all happy.” 

“Not those wicked sisters surely ¢” 

“No. She bade them turn over a new leaf: live, and mend their 
ways.” 

“‘ And what became of the evil monsters you saw at the beginning ?” 

“They fled before the good fairy; they could not look upon her 
purity and goodness ; they were dazzled by it, and their own deformity 
only looked more hideous.” 

“ And what came after that?” 

‘Tt was late, and I was taken home.” 

“ But was it all over?” 

“ie” 

“And they—your pa and ma—took you away? I don’t think I 
should have gone.” 

“Then you would have been a naughty, disobedient, little girl. 
Now, shall I tell you how this pantomime has been ever with me?— 
how it taught me the lesson of my life?” 

“Oh yes, do, dear darling Gran. Only what you are going to tell 
me will not be a fable—it will be all true.” 

“Too true, my child. I was only a year or two older than you are 
now when my first grief came upon me—my mother died. My father 
broke up his house and went abroad. I was sent to a boarding-school. 
I was well cared for; had pocket-money—wanted nothing which money 
could purchase. I wanted only that one thing which, not having, made 
me feel so poor—my dead mother’s and my living father’s love, ll this 
was my secret sorrow, and I hid it in my own little heart. By-and-by 
I got accustomed to it, and began to look around.me, What did I see 
amongst my schoolfellows? Why, many who were worse off than I was. 
Some were orphans, some had parents who seemed to have forgotten 
them ; some ‘had rich relations, whom they only loved for that which 
was given them when they, the rich relations, visited the school. I 
thought of the good fairy whom I had. seen, and I resolved to brighten 

the lives of those who were less well to do than I was; and I did it. 
My pocket-money was never spent in idle, useless things upon myself ; 
no, I made others happy with it. The oranges, the cakes, the books, the 
work-box, the purse with something in it, were all sent by the good fairy. 
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Years went on; I was eighteen, and had said good-bye to my sehool- 
fellows. My father returned from abroad, and took a house in a fashion- 
able square. My first season was before me. I was only just out when, 


lo and behold ! I was engaged to be married. I don’t know how it all 


happened. My father managed it, and told me it was settled. My 
intended husband was young, handsome, rich, all that the world considers 
a good match ; so I was married to him. The first years of wedded life 
were happy. We had grown to love each other. Those sorrows which 
eame upon us when some of our little children died only bound us 
closer together. My husband was ambitious ; I did not blame him for 
that. He was returned to Parliament as member for the county in which 
he had his estate. For the first session or two I went to town with him, 
afterwards the great expense of two houses was urged as an excuse for 
altering this arrangement. He wentalone. I remained at home.” 

Here the old lady paused, and shaded her eyes with her hand, as if 
to blot away some vision of a past memory. Her other hand grasped 
that of Lilian so firmly that the child looked up into her grandmother’s 
face as if for an explanation. It came at last. 

“He was your grandfather, Lilian, and I would touch lightly on his 
faults. God pardon us all, for we all have need of it. Year after year he 
returned home an altered man, broken in spirit, less loving, and as if hiding 
a secret from me. At last the crisis came—he told me he was ruined. Play 
—they played high in those days—was the cause of all. Our estate was 
sold, and my father’s fortune, secured to my separate use, was all that was 
left. It was enough, and it made me happy to have my husband with me 
once again, to be, like the good fairy, ever ready to help and comfort 
him. Alas! the fall from his position weighed heavily upon him, crushed 
him, and, after some weary anxious months, he died—died, Lilian, in these 
arms, of a broken heart if ever there was one. The good fairy whispered 
words of comfort in his ear, words full of hope, of gentleness, and he 
passed away with a smile upon his lips, and a last loving look, speaking 
more than words could tell.” 

“Dear Gran!” said Lilian, nestling closer to the old lady’s side. It 
was a happy break, that exclamation of Lilian. The child’s voice 
brought the memory back from the dead unto the living, and after a few 
minutes’ pause, Mrs. Fullalove resumed her story. 

“Well, Lilian, I was left alone with your mother, and the good 
fairy had her hands full then. I had a good child, easy to train ; she 
grew to be my comfort. Now I am grown old, but I see still much work 
to do before the good fairy takes her rest. I look around me at this 
Christmas time, and I find many who need a helping hand, many to 
whom the little which is given seems so much. Lilian, there are homes 
in whieh the glow and warmth of firelight is scareely known, wherein 
the bit and sup are wanting, and I thank God that I am able to give some 
help, and make some lives a little happier.” 

“Oh Gran!” cried Lilian, flinging her arms round the dear old 
woman’s neck, “it was you who sent me the sable muff and tippet !” 


“ Lilian, it was the good fairy.” 
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MISS CAROLINE HILL. 
[See Photographic Frontispiece. | 

ISS CAROLINE HILL, who was born at York, entered the theatrical 
profession when a child, acting such parts as Mamilius in “A Winter’s 
Tale,” and Arthur in “ King John,” at Sadler’s Wells during the last two 
years of Mr. Phelps's management of that house. The late Mr. Buckstone 
then engaged Miss Hill for the Haymarket Theatre, where she remained 
for a long period, playing many original parts with considerable success. 
Miss Hill has acted in “The Favourite of Fortune,” “The Palace of 
Truth,” “ Mary Warner,” “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and “ All for Her.” 
During the long run, in 1879, of “ New Babylon” at the Duke’s Theatre, 
she played the dual characters of Eunice and Bel Lorrimor. At the 
Connaught Theatre Miss Hill acted Mildred in “ Amos Clarke,” and she 
played Miami in “The Green Bushes” at the Standard Theatre. She 
then resumed her character in “New Babylon,” which she represented 
until the destruction of the Duke’s Theatre by fire. We next find Miss 
Hill acting the heroine, Lina, in “ Branded” at the Princess’s Theatre, 
and afterwards playing with freshness and spirit as Willie Spratley in 

“Youth ” at Drury Lane on August 6th of this year. 








YEARS AGO. 


Lirz and love, O words divine, 
All the fairest fate can give ; 
Yet since thy love was not mine, 
Why did fortune bid me live? 
Flowers ungather’d seem so sweet, 
Unseen brooks have fairest flow ; 
Ah! why did we never meet, 
Years ago ! 


Life and love! and love lies dead, 

Fate hath slain him ; O my queen, 
In thine eyes my glances read 

Thoughts of all that might have been. 
Had I come on flying feet, 

It had set those cheeks aglow ; 
Ah! why did we never meet, 

Years ago ! 


Life and love ! and ours the moan 

O’er a past we never knew ; 
Yet I count thee as mine own, 

And thy heart acclaims me true. 
Both our lives are incomplete, 

Had we known what now we know ; 
Ah! why did we never meet, 

Years ago! 

H. Savitz CLARKE 
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Our Sook-Shelf. 


a 


American Actor Series: 1.—Edwin Forrest, by Lawrence Barrett. 
2.—The Jeffersons, by William Winter. London: David Bogue, 
3, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


Genevieve Warp. By Zadel Barnes Gustafson. Same publisher. 


Messrs. James R. Oscoop anp Company, of Boston, have commenced 
the publication of a series of books which are being republished in this 
country by Mr. David Bogue. The American Actor Series promises to 
be most interesting and valuable. Had the series been started by Mr. 
Winter’s incomparably valuable history of the famous Jefferson family, I 
think it would have been better. No doubt Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s life 
of Edwin Forrest is an excellent book, interesting always, and of. use as 
a work of reference—but the tragedian’s life was gloomy, discordant, 
inharmonious, Like a gigantic ship tossed about-in a night storm on the 
ocean, Edwin Forrest seems ever to have been at war with his fellows— 
occasionally doing good in a secret way, but apparently, and to the world, 
being possessed of a wild, restless, turbulent spirit, which repeatedly broke 
out, causing, once, bloodshed, and often misery. Hence the book, 
through no fault of the biographer, is on the whole gloomy, being lighted 
up now and again by quiet touches of the goodness that all of us must 
sometimes feel. It is illustrated by seven pictures, which include four 
portraits of Forrest. 

Mr. William Winter’s history of the Jeffersons is probably one of the 
best works of its kind that has ever been issued, and everyone who is 
interested in the drama should hasten to get a copy. The accomplished 
dramatic critic of ‘The New York Tribune” and the charming poet has 
once more displayed his graceful flow of fancy, his fine feeling, and his 
delightful style of writing. Crowded with facts of all sorts relating to 
the Jefferson family of actors, which goes so far back as 1728, Mr. Winter’s 
beautiful book never wearies the reader—as most narratives of the kind 
do—but is always fresh, interesting, and elegant, As-a work for the 
theatrical library it is of incalculable value, All the particulars that it is 
possible to wish for appertaining to the Jeffersons are here printed. Not 
only is the work complete in this, but more. Mr. Winter has distributed 
footnotes all over his book about the plays, the actors, and the actresses 
which the Jeffersons have met with during their career; so that he thus 
enables the reader to effect in his mind a panorama of the lives of these 
actors as they have passed and are passing it, as complete and effectual as 
though the reader were mixing amongst the people of years gone by. No 
book of its kind has been more complete than this. Illustrations incident 
to the Jeffersons accompany it. The editor of the American Actor Series, 
Mr. Lawrence Hutton, has added a most complete index to each book. 
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The next of the series will be on the Elder and Younger Booth, by Mrs. 
Asia Booth Clarke, and it, in turn, will be followed by a life of Charlotte 
Cushman, by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clements. 

Mr. Bogue is also the publisher in England of a biographical sketch of 
Miss Genevieve Ward, derived from original material obtained from her 
family and friends by Mrs, Zadel Barnes Gustafson, The hit which Miss 
Ward made as Stephanie in Mr, Herman Merivale’s clever play, “ Forget- 
me-Not,” will ensure a welcome for the little work from a great portion of 
the drama-loving public. Mrs, Gustafson may be said to have done her 
work well, despite a superfluity of adjectives, and the insertion into her 
book of letters from various people, which are more noticeable for the fun 
which is to be extracted from them than from any extra light of particular 
interest which they cast upon the subject of the memoir. Again, I do 
not see why Miss Ward should be credited by almost the entire success of 
“ Forget-me-Not.” Her acting in the principal réle in the play was, no 
doubt, a splendid triumph for her, but Mr. Merivale did his share of the 
work well, and his ability should be duly recognised. A capital portrait 
of the actress gives additional value to the book.—Avstin Brereton. 
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Pp ANS RICHTER has once more been among us, earning fresh 
laurels as an orchestral conductor, and filling St. James’s 
Hall at height-of-the-season prices in mid October, when 
next to nobody was in town. Music-lovers, however, 
came up in shoals from the provinces to attend the “ late 
autumnal” Richter Concerts—alas! there were only 
two—uneonsciously following the excellent example 
set to them in that respect by royalty itself. Our 
Gracious Sennte children have, one and all, inherited their lamented 
father’s taste for music. Some of them have cultivated the divine 
art to good purpose, and rank amongst the foremost of our really 
accomplished dilettanti. The German Crown Princess and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Lady Lorne and the Duke of Albany, are well-grounded 
practical musicians, the two former being considerably above the average 
as sight-readers, whilst the Royal Marchioness sings agreeably, and 
Prince Leopold is an organist of no ordinary merit. He accompanied 
his youngest married sister to the second Richter concert on Saturday 
afternoon, October 29th, and the audience upon that occasion, numerous 
and musically intelligent as it was, could show no two more deeply 
attentive and manifestly delighted listeners than their Royal Highnesses, 
who were in their seats before the leonine Viennese had taken up his 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL. IV. 2a 
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post at the conductor’s desk, and did not rise until the last note of the 
“ Eroica” had been drowned in an outburst of such enthusiastic applause 
as is seldom heard within the somewhat solemn precincts of St. James’s- 
Hall. 

* * ~ * 7 

That these exalted personages and a great many other illustrious and 
distinguished members of English fashionable society should leave their 
comfortable country houses on a cold and misty autumn morning and 
hurry up to the metropolis by train from distant counties and shires for 
the sole purpose of attending an orchestral performance conducted by 
Hans Richter, is convincing proof how firm is the hold established upon 
public favour in this country by that inimitable leader. But it is also, to 
muy mind, strong presumptive evidence in favour of the assumption that 
the Wagner-cultus has grown and spread of late amongst British musical 
amateurs to an extent that is little short of the phenomenal ; for it cannot 
be denied that Richard Wagner’s compositions, as rendered by Richter’s 
orchestra, constitute the chief attraction of entertainments endowed with 
the miraculous faculty of drawing ‘‘ crowded houses” in the depth of the 
off-season. ichter’s programmes, truly, always include a Beethoven 
symphony—an irresistible temptation, at all times, to a large class of 
the English musical public. But what the majority of his clients eagerly 
pay their money to hear, no matter at what trouble or inconvenience to 
themselves, is the Music of the Future. That title, indeed, can no longer 
be correctly applied to the works of Wagner, if their suitability to the 
times we live in may be appraised by the standard of their public 
appreciation. They already constitute the Music of the Present, and, in 
the opinion of thousands, throw the Music of the Past into the shade. 

* * * * * 

Heretieal as the confession may appear, I cannot but admit that even 
Beethoven sounds tame and pedantic to me after Wagner. When the 
works of these two mighty composers are produced in juxtaposition, the 
Bhinelander should precede the Saxon, on the principle that bonnes 
bouches should be kept for the end of a feast. The noblest creations of 
the so-called formalistic school fall flat on the ear after it has been, so to 
speak, saturated with the streams of tone-colour that incessantly flow 
through Wagner's compositions, which, moreover, are no less subtly 
suggestive to the imagination than they are voluptuously gratifying to 
the oral sense. Nothing but Wagner can follow Wagner without 
suffering by.the contrast. He is so potent a necromancer that the spells 
of other renowned musical magicians sound, compared to his, like 
obsolete cabalistic formule—mere relics of an exploded sorcery. 

* * * ” * 

The “ Tannhiiuser,” “ Meistersinger,” and ‘ Fliegender Hollander” 
overtures, all three superbly rendered by the Richter orchestra during 
the last week of October, are every whit as popular and as keenly 
relished in London as in Berlin or Vienna, Therefore the storms of 
applause provoked by their performance did not in the least surprise me, 
Bat I was not prepared for the reception accorded to the orchestral 
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introduction to “Tristan and Isolde,” a composition upon which Wagner 
himself sets higher value than upon any of his subsequent “ tone- 
poems.” For that very reason, and because the beauties of the “‘ Aphro- 
disiac-Motive” and the “‘ Love-Death” were a sealed book to me when I 
first heard the opera, I expected some hesitancy and reserve on the part 
of an English audience towards those recondite and unspeakably com- 
plicated musical problems. Nothing of the sort was apparent. On the 
contrary, the strange, weird workings of the “Liebestrank” and the 
faint unearthly plaints of the “ Liebestod” elicited such demonstrations 
of passionate admiration as I have never before witnessed in a London 
concert-room. Of those who sat in my immediate neighbourhood many 
were moved to tears by the orchestral description of Isolde’s death ; and 
one lady, closé behind me, became absolutely hysterical through vain 
efforts to suppress her emotion ! 
* * * * * 

“Tristan and Isolde” is one of the Wagnerian operas that will be heard 
next May at Drury Lane, performed by the best artists of the Fatherland, 
under Hans Richter’s direction. I was present at an admirable rendering 
of it in Berlin five years ago—at that time, greatly to my distress and dis- 
comfiture, for it seemed to me the ugliest and most wearisome work that 
a sinister destiny had thitherto ever compelled me to listen to. I judged 
it hastily and, I am free to admit, erroneously. But I still believe it 
unlikely to achieve popularity in this country. “Il y-a des longueurs 
terribles!” In its entirety it cannot be performed under four hours and a 
half; and it teems with musical episodes which, although they are sur- 
passingly characteristic of the dramatic situations and phases of emotion 
they are intended to depict in sound, make far too onerous demands upon 
the attention of the hearer to be pleasurable, and are, as a matter of fact, 
productive of all but intolerable fatigue. Every now and again, features 
of enthralling beauty reveal themselves, as it were, in atonement for tedious 
accumulations of elaborate uncomeliness ; but they are “like angels’ visits, 
few and far between.” 

. * > * * 

Eminently applicable to “ Tristan and Isolde” is the caustic criticism 
pronounced many years ago by Rossini upon “Tannhiiuser,” on the 
occasion of that opera’s first performance in Paris, which performance the 
Swan of Pesaro had been persuaded to attend by a Wagnerian enthusiast 
—I believe Auber, who was one of the first authorities in the French 
musical world to recognise the moody and masterful Saxon exile’s genius. 
Upon the conclusion of the third act he approached Rossini with some- 
thing less than his usual sprightliness, having observed the master’s 
countenance to have been distorted by sundry formidable yawns during 
Tannhiuser’s description of his fruitless pilgrimage to Rome. “Eh 
bien, mattre!” he exclaimed ; “qu’en dites-vous? Avouez done qu'il 
y-a de bien beaux moments!” “Je ne dis pas non,” replied Rossini, 
with a cynical smile; “mais il y-a aussi de bien mauvais quarts- 
@heures !” 


* * * * * 
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At his second concert Richter produced the “ Siegfried Idylle” in a 
manner that reflected the highest credit on orchestra and conductor alike, 
considering how brief was the time available to both for its preparation. 
Owing to the churlishness of somebody holding an exclusive right in the 
“Ring der Nibelungen” within the precincts of this “ sea-girt isle,” it 
was necessary at the eleventh hour to substitute the Idylle for “ Walkii- 
renritt,” which, as well as Siegfried’s Dead March, had been announced 
for performance by the managers of the Richter enterprise. Consequently, 
as I understand, the Idylle only underwent one rehearsal before its pro- 
duction in public. It went, however, as if every executant had known his 
part by rote, and, I need scarcely say, was conducted by the infallible 
Hans without the book. From a musical point of view it seems all but 
incredible that the “somebody” in question should have deliberately 
prevented so true an artist, so shining an instructor of public taste as 
Richter, from fulfilling any part of his self-appointed mission ; nor is such 
& narrow-minded action likely to prepossess the English public in favour of 
its perpetrator. I will “name no names;” but, craving my friend 
Gilbert’s pardon by anticipation, will in cold blood and of malice 
prepense commit a slight “ infringement of privilege” by designating the 
too prohibitive “somebody ” as an 


Envious strangery, 


Dog-in-the.-mangery, 
Greedy and gruff New Man. 
* * x * * 


Paul Jonkowsky has at length completed his series of sketches for the 
scenery and costumes of “ Parsifal,” and the elaborate décor of the 
“Garden in Klingsor’s Magic Realm,” executed in Briickner Brothers’ 
ateliers at Coburg, was tried in the Bayreuth Theatre nearly a month ago 
in the presence of Wagner himself and several of his most intimate 
friends. Gigantic flowers are to grow in this mimic garden—some of 
them animate, some inanimate. Kundry’s attendants—a seductive crew 
of young and lovely witches—will be “made up” as full-blown tulips, 
lilies, lotus and passion flowers, sweet pease, oleander and cactus blossoms. 
Kundry herself, the redoubtable sorceress, is to wear two aspects, to 
harmonise with which Jonkowsky has designed two highly effective 
costumes, The first is uniformly dark in colour, “ kilted up to the knee” 
on one side, and begirt with a broad glistening snake skin. In this phase 
of her changeful existence Kundry goes barefoot; she is dark-skinned, 
black-haired, and weird-looking, her eyes roll restlessly and flash fiercely, 
her figure is slightly bent, and her shape disguised in gloomy drapery, 
When she subsequently appears as a paramount temptress, all these 
forbidding and ominous characteristics have vanished. She is erect, fair, 
supremely beautiful, and arrayed in a costume of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence—a flesh-coloured silken robe, covered, but not hidden, by a loose 
garment of some transparent tissue, delicately embroidered with gold, and 
profusely decorated with diamonds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds. From 
beneath a splendid diadem of brilliants her golden locks flow luxuriantly 
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downwards to her snow-white shoulders. Parsifal himself appears (Act I.) 
in a brown hunting-dress, with bow and arrow, and (Act IIL.) in a full 
suit of black armour. Aufortas, Gurnemanz, and the Knights of the 
Graal wear long body robes of a dull pale red, mantles, greyish-blue in 
colour, with the Graal badge—a dove—wrought upon the left breast, and 
bright metal casques, much of the Lohengrin pattern. 
* * * * * 

Last season, whilst Adelina Patti and Hans Richter were both in 
London, it suddenly occurred to the greatest of living Kapellmeisters that 
the creation of the Kundry réle ought to be entrusted to the greatest of 
living vocalists, and to no one else, The notion speedily grew into a 
conviction, which he confided to me, He had heard of the Diva's 
resolve to quit the stage next year—that her American tour was destined 
in a manner to be the first strophe of her “ Schwanenlied,” with the very 
last strains of which London is to be entranced in the late spring of 
1882—and his veneration for the Bayreuth Prophet, which is unbounded, 
led him to the conclusion that the Queen of Song could not close her 
extraordinary career in a nobler or more memorable manner than by 
identifying her name for ever with the theatrical genesis of Richard 
Wagner's latest heroine. I procured him the opportunity of expounding 
this view to Madame Patti in person, which he did in my presence with 
the fiery eloquence and contagious enthusiasm that are amongst his many 
attractive characteristics ; and the Diva lent a well-pleased ear to his 
arguments and pleadings. I fear, however, that the probabilities are but 
slender of Adelina’s appearance on the Bayreuth boards next summer in 
the great and arduous part of Kundry. In the first place, her trans- 
atlantic engagements cannot but stand fatally in the way of due preparation 
for so difficult a réle. Secondly, Kundry is a maleficent witch, whose normal 
condition is to behave musically as such, and to be “ made up” ugly into 
the bargain. These two stipulations must be complied with by any prima 
donna undertaking the part. Neither of them, I apprehend, would be 
deemed acceptable by Adelina Patti, although she is well-nigh as fervent 
an ddmirer of Wagner's genius as Hans Richter himself, and would delight 
in impersonating Senta or Elsa. But, then, those parte are melodious 
throughout, which Kundry’s is not ; and, moreover, the operatic heroines 
identified with them are both choice incarnations of female beauty, whilst 
the “ Parsifal” witch, throughout one whole act at least, should vex her 
audiences’ eyes instead of capturing their hearts. 

* ” * * ” 

By-the-way, the Diva had a famous reception in New York, and sang 
to over three thousand pounds at her first concert in the Steinway Hall. 
When I last heard from her she was, according to her own account, in 
excellent health, spirits, and voice, drawing crowded houses, and acquiring 
hitherto unheard-of floral experiences. Minnie Hauk has also crossed 
the herring-pond and earned new laurels in several of her most effective 
parte. Her name is now no longer Hauk, but Von Hesse-Wartegg, for she 
has espoused the eminent African explorer of that ilk, one of the nicest as 
well as cleverest fellows I know. She is, therefore, not only “on tour,” 
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but “on honeymoon,” for her husband has accompanied her to the States. 
She has chosen “ Hauk-Wartegg” as a nom de thédtre, and will hence- 
forth appear in the bills under that designation. She is a most amiable, 
generous, and accomplished woman, as well as a careful, conscientious, and 
industrious artist, who has cultivated her great natural gifts with remark- 
able intelligence and assiduity. I hope the readers of Taz Tuzarre will 
join me in wishing her all possible happiness in her private and success 
in her public life ; for, to my certain knowledge, she deserves both. 
* * * * * 

Italian opera “out of season” came to a somewhat abrupt and 
mysterious close at the Lyceum Theatre on the 14th of November. In 
the previous week’s list of “coming events” the “Trovatore ” had been 
announced for performance on that evening; but the Monday morning 
papers informed the public that Verdi's masterpiece, “ Rigoletto,” would be 
substituted for the organ-grinders’ pet. A few hours later, however, 
when countless throngs presented themselves for admission at the Lyceum 
doors, they found those portals closed. Next morning a managerial 
intimation appeared in the leading journals to the effect that to those 
who had booked seats for the missing performance their money would be 
integrally returned upon due application at the box-office; and the next 
morning after that yet another Lyceum advertisement gave London to 
‘understand that the theatre will remain closed until the 26th of 
December—Boxing Day—when it will be re-opened by its rightful lord, 
Henry Irving, with the “‘Two Roses.” It does not seem as if the two 
most normally prosperous and popular metropolitan theatres, the Hay- 
market and Lyceum, had brought luck to their temporary occupants, 
those enterprising autumnal impresarii, Messrs. Francis and Hayes. 

* * . * + 

And yet Mr. Hayes contrived to get together a fair average opera 
company, with one or two stars of no inconsiderable magnitude, and a 
tolerably effective orchestra. His répertoire was an attractive one, too, 
including several established favourites of the British public, such as the 
Huguenots,” “ Dinorah,” “Il Barbiere,” ‘ Rigoletto,” “ Trovatore,” 
and a dear old friend whom we see and hear too seldom in London— 
“ Lucrezia Borgia.” Several of the earlier performances, I am told, drew 
good houses. Marimon, Frapolli, Padilla, and other artists of European 
celebrity undertook parts in which they know few rivals, and did their 
best to render the undertaking a pecuniary success, But it seems that 
the salaries of these eminent singers ran high; and one need not be a 
conjurer to discover that the Lyceum, both with respect to size and 
prices, differs essentially from Covent Garden or Her Majesty’s, If it be 
true that one of the prime-donne was paid fifty pounds a night, two or 
three times a week, there is nothing to wonder at in the premature 
collapse of Mr. Hayes’s enterprise. Amongst the cantatrici by him 
engaged and hitherto comparatively unknown to London opera-goers, 
Malle. Delphine Lebrun merits especial mention, She is an excellent 
vocalist and an intelligent, careful, spirited actress, equally pleasant to 
look at and listen to, Her Azucena, in particular, was a highly merito 
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THE NEW SAVOY THEATRE, 
Opened on October roth, 1881. 





























THE COMEDY THEATRE, PANTON STREET. 
Opened on October 15th, 1881. 
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rious interpretation of a laborious and, in some respects, ungrateful part, 
seldom entrusted—in this country at least—to so young a lady. 

* e * * * 


Under the title of “ Lost,” Louis Engel has just published a clever 
‘song, of the descriptive order, which will enjoy the advantage of being 
introduced to the public by a consummate songstress—-Madame Christine 
Nilsson—and may be expected to achieve popularity. 

Wx. Bearry-Kiveston, 








Our Plap-Box. 


IS has been a most disastrous month, a perfect season of 

failures, and I have little to tell but a story of almost 

unbroken sorrow, The critic’s pen, that would so much 

prefer to record success than disappointment, has been 
constantly employed in saying disagreeable things, but more of the 
plays than of the players, Public taste at present is in a restless and 
disturbed state, and managers are at their wits’ end what to do, These 
who resort to the cheaper seats at the play are still passionately fond of 
melodrama of a highly-flavoured and realistic kind. They patronise 
Drury Lane, the Adelphi, and the Princess’s, and pits as well as galleries 
have never been so full as now for many years. But frivolous comedy 
has had its day; this ugly weed has been rooted up and cast on the 
roadside to die, and meanwhile the dramatic garden is empty and desolate. 
As Mr. Dutton Cook has very happily expressed it, the strange growth 
of elaborated farce is just too long by two acts and a couple of hours, 
and the public is beginning to agree with this experienced writer, who 
has the happiest knack of coming to the point without any tedious 
circumlocution. 

Half-a-guinea is too dear a price for a thread of plot spun out into 
three divisions by elaborated nonsense, and pity is extended to the actors 
and actresses who are asked to elaborate by art that which is essentially 
poor, thin, and commonplace, What, then, are managers to do when they 
know that “the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give!” Unfortunately 
many of them have to buy their experience, and often very dearly. 
They mount, and elaborate, and beautify, and adorn plays, the faith in 
which seems almost sublime. How experienced men can accept, and 
equally experienced artists can rehearse, without protest, some of the plays 
we have seen lately is to my mind miraculous. They carry condemnation 
on the face of them, and yet they are the immediate cause of much 
wasted money, and when they fail the critics are blamed for their 
cruelty. That is to say, the men who are paid to tell the public their 
honest and candid opinion are considered unjust because they, in the 
exercise of their often disagreeable duty, very broadly hint that if people 
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deliberately go and spend money to see such entertainments they will 
most assuredly be very much vexed that they have done so. 

Just put the case the other way. Imagine, for instance, the indignation 
that would have been expressed if those appointed to review and describe 
had glossed over the shortcomings of Mr. Walter Raleigh’s “Queen and 
Cardinal,” advocated the pathos of “ Mimi ” at the Court, or recorded the 
hilarious merriment underlying the cloud of “Dust” at the Royalty! 
Cui bono! what good would it have been to Mr. Raleigh, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, or Mr. Sydney Grundy? Not a bit. The truth had to be 
told, and it was told. I have been deluged with an avalanche of corre- 
spondence by Mr. Walter Raleigh, who I honestly pity sincerely, and in 
one of his letters he says: ‘“ Now, alas ! ten years’ labour and 2000/. have 
gone in a moment. On Thursday morning, when the articles of ‘ The 
Daily Telegraph,’ ‘The Standard,’ ‘The Daily News,’ and ‘The 
Morning Post’ appeared, no less than one hundred stalls booked at 
different places for that morning were cancelled, every one of them, and 
on Friday the receipts fell to 16/., the result of ‘The Times’ article.” 
Now it appears to me there is here contained the triumph and vindication 
of independent and fair criticism. It is clear that the public reads 
criticisms, and is guided by them. The responsibility of overhauling the 
work of other men is great, but the endeavour to act fairly as between 
author and public is clearly appreciated. 

And now let me give the cast of 


“QUEEN AND CARDINAL.” 


A New and Original Poetical and Historical Play, in Five Acts, by Watrz3 8. Rarzrex. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, October 26th, 1881. 





ne hed VII... -. Maz. L: Lastaczs. Patch __... eve «. Mr. C. Courts, 
eo -- Maz. Swursovers. Gabriel Lapp ... . Mz. OC. Lyups. 
Cranmer _... see -. Mz. H. Kzmsra, Messenger oxo -. Ma. Cuxsrzn. 
Sir Percy o00 -. Mz. C. Tzorrz. Anne oe oon es Mus. Scorr-Srppons. 
Duke of Suffo! ose -. Ma. 8. Dawson. erine - Miss B. Huwzr. 
Duke of Norfolk ... «. Maz. A. Newson. mee 
Earl of Surrey oss -. Maz. Rows Gry. tzgerald ... e. Miss F. Detavat. 
Lord Sands ... oie .» Ma. Weatnerssr. Lady Rochford ... -. Miss Exmersow. 
Duke of Richmond -» Ma. 8. Jupmam. Jane Seymour ... -» Miss Karz Patrisow 
Sir Henry Norreys -. Ma, F. Mackie. Margaret Lee ... «. Muss N. Puruties. 
Sir William Kingston ... Me. Wrxz-Moorz. Mrs. Cousins ... es Miss Jvuia Roszrxz. 
Will Somers... ane eo. Ma. P. Compton. Page ese one «. Miss A. Howarp. 
Courtiers, Guards, Pages, Foresters, Attendants, Messengers, Executioners, Jailer, etc. etc. 
ACT L. 
The Gardens of Windsor Castle. 
ACT I. 
Scene 1—Another Part of the Gardens. Scene 2—The Queen’s Rooms. 
ACT IIL 
Scene 1—Ante-Chamber in Windsor Castle. Scene 2—The Council Chamber. 
ACT IV. 
Windsor Park. 
ACT V. 
Scene 1—Greenwich Park. Scene 2—Room in the Tower. 


Again let me repeat that I am unaffectedly sorry for Mr. Walter 
Raleigh. Personally, I know him to be earnest and enthusiastic, a lover 
of the stage and of the poetical drama, and I recognise him as a some- 
what redundant but graceful writer. "When he says that he has lost “ten 
years’ labour” I am sure that he does not mean it took him ten years to 
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write “Queen and Cardinal,” for that could never have been, and how he 
could have lost 2,000/. over it 1am ata loss to see, except that I know that 
many years ago he spent much money in advertising extracts from his 
poetical play, an utterly unpractical scheme. ‘Queen and Cardinal” 
failed because it could not have succeeded under any possible conditions. 
The age did not want it, the theatre was unsuited to it, and there was no 
interest whatever in the heroine. Mr. Walter Raleigh ascribes the failure 
of his play to every possible cause but the right one—namely, that the 
public assembled to see it did not care for it in the least possible degree, 
or was really interested in it for five consecutive minutes. The fact of 
Shakespeare having exhausted the same subject, or Tom Taylor having 
chosen the same theme, had really nothing to do with it. Such a play, as 
acted, was not wanted, and the people assembled said so. 

But then Mr. Walter Raleigh, who is full of his grievances, considers 
the critics are omniscient, and are supposed to have all the secrets of the 
life behind the scenes, He positively writes to tell me that I ought to 
have known the rehearsals were insufficient, and that the dresses were late, 
and that he himself knew nothing about stage-management, and that Mr. 
Courtenay Thorpe had never appeared before in the ridiculous dress he 
was compelled to wear until he was forced to put it on, and that one 
young lady only received her dress an hour before the play commenced, 
and had to pin it up to prevent her falling over it, and that the choir- 
boys were nervous, and his scenes transposed, and heaven knows what ! 
What on earth do I know or care about these things? and what do the 
public care about them when they have paid their money and want to see 
a play properly produced at a theatre of established reputation? If the 
play was not ready to be seen, it ought not to have been performed. Iam 
not aware that there was any proposition to return the money at the 
doors, or any intimation given to the public that the play was not ready. 
No apology was made for anyone or anything, and, this being the case, it 
was supposed, and properly supposed, that the play was ripe for criticism. 
I have always held that when money is taken at the doors it is a public 
performance, and must be chronicled as news. Criticism cannot approach 
or appreciate the little squabbles and difficulties that are inseparable from 
first performances. There was no particular outery for “Queen and 
Cardinal” on Wednesday, the 26th October, but it came, and it was 
judged accordingly. 

Mr. Walter Raleigh, in his voluminous correspondence, has threatened 
me with all sorts of pains and penalties. He has questioned my candour, 
my common sense, my judgment, and apparently my sanity. When I first 
summed up the play in six brief lines, wishing to spare the butterfly that 
had to be broken on a wheel, he telegraphed his gratitude, ‘‘ You have not 
belied your name, since you alone of all the critics have shown me merey. 
I thank you will all my heart.” But then by the next post he changed 
his mind, and made me the head and front of the offending body of 
independent gentlemen. I was forced into a correspondence, and then 
told that my correspondence would be published in “Truth” whether I 
liked it or not, and so far the revenue has been the gainer in postage and 
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telegraph stamps. I can assure you that the life of a dramatic critic is 
anything but a bed of roses, as I have found lately to my bitter cost. 

In this ill-fated play I thought that the acting of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. H. Macklin, Mr. L. Lablache, Miss Emmerson, Mr. Kemble, 
Mr. Courtenay Thorpe, and Miss Kate Pattison was remarkably good, but 
the style adopted by Mrs. Scott-Siddons in a play of poetry and passion 
is, unfortunately, not to my taste.—C. S. 


* HOME.” 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, by the late T. W. Roszrtsow. Revived at the St. James’s Theatre on 
Thursday, October 27th, 1881. 

Mr. Dorrison... .. Mz. T. N. Wewman. 

Colonel White «« Mz. W. H. Kendal, 

Captain Mountraffe... Mz. Harz, 

Bertie Thompson ... Ms. T. W. Rosgrrson. 


Servant - «we Mz. Ds Verwey. 

— Thornhaugh.... Miss Kars Bisxor. 
Lacy Dorrison ee Miss Maup CaTucart, 

Mrs. Pinchbeck ‘... Mars. Kamwpat. 





Preceded by, for the first time in London, a new Play, in One Act, adapted from the French, by 
Ciamznt W. Scort, entitled : 


“THE CAPE MAIL.” 


Surgeon- pa ie... Mz. Brawpor. Mrs. Preston +» Mas. Gastow Mupray. 
Mr, Quic «+ Mz. Macxintosu. Mary Preston ee Miss Mrtuwarp. 
—_—. owe os Ma. BR, Catmcart. Mrs. Frank Preston Mas. Kempat, 


THe re-opening of the St. James’s Theatre with the above plays has 
proved a decided hit. The plot of “ Home” is too well known to require 
re-telling here, but some notes about the piece may not be without interest 
to the readers of this magazine, The original of it is M. Emile Augier’s 
four-act play, “L’Aventuriére,” which has held a place in the French 
repertory since 1843, The late T. W. Robertson’s adaptation was once in 
the possession of the present Joseph Jefferson, by whom it was being 
rehearsed at the Varieties Theatre, New Orleans, under the title of 
“ Across the Continent.” But not liking the part of Colonel White, 
which he had intended to act himself, Mr. Jefferson returned the play to 
its author, together with five hundred dollars, Robertson subsequently 
sold it to Mr, Sothern, who improved it in the text, and produced it at 
the Haymarket Theatre on Thursday, January 14th, 1869. The follow- 


ing was the cast on this occasion: Mr. Dorrison, Mr. Chippendale ; - 


Colonel White, Mr. E. A. Sothern; Captain Mountraffe, Mr. Compton ; 
Bertie Thompson, Mr, Robert Astley ; Dora Thornhaugh, Miss Caroline 
Hill ; Lucy Dorrison, Miss Ione Burke ; and Mrs, Pinchbeck, Miss Ada 
Cavendish. “ L’Aventuritre” was acted in the original French at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre on May 11th, last year, with Miss Genevieve 
Ward, Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree, Mr, Horace Wigan, M. Marius, and 
Mdlle, Herbert, in the principal characters. 

“Home” is in every way admirably fitted for representation at the 
St. James’s, Mrs, Kendal plays Mrs, Pinchbeck with unimpeachable 
taste and pathos, Mr, Kendal gives a capital piece of acting as Colonel 
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White, and Mr. Hare appears as Captain Mountrafie. The minor parts 
are adequately performed, and the play is well mounted. 

“The Cape Mail,” originally produced at Liverpool on September 
23rd, affords Mrs. Kendal another opportunity for displaying her capabi- 
lities as an actress in pathetic parts. Her acting is as perfect as possible 
throughout the piece. In “The Cape Mail,” Mr. Scott has worked into 
dramatic form the one strong incident from a five-act French drama, 
entitled, “Jeanne qui Pleure et Jeanne qui Rit.” This piece also formed 
the subject of a two-act play by Leicester Buckingham, entitled, “The 
Merry Widow,” in which Miss Herbert played the heroine. A word of 
praise is due to Miss Millward for her acting as Mary Preston. 

Austin Brereton, 


“A THREAD OF SILK.” 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by Anraur Marruison. Produced for the first time on any stage at the 
Crystal Palace, on Thursday, November 8rd, 1881. 


Mr. John Morton ... Mr. Ropsrt Brovex. Mrs. Alex. Sadler... Miss Luoyrp. 


Mr. Alex. Sadler ... Mz. G. GrppEns. Patience Bunker... Miss Harriet Coveney. 
**Le Count”’... ~. Me. Cuas. Fawoztr. .| Frau Hallemann.,, Fravnerw Marit. 

Mr. Whittington ... Mz. H.Bexgesonm-Tarx.| Caroline Morton... Miss Hovxiston. 
Andrew J. Morton... Mr. A. Matrmisow. Maria Morton... Miss Laurea Grazr. 


Agnes Fleming ... Miss Ross Laechsrcg, Phillips ...  ... Mars. H. Becxgrr. 


Propucep experimentally at a matindée at the Crystal Palace, and subse- 
quently at a morning performance at the Gaiety Theatre, Mr. Arthur 
Matthison’s play has in it the elements of success. ‘A Thread of Silk” 
is, seemingly, founded on M,. Sardou’s “Femmes Fortes,” and, I am told, 
was produced at Liverpool some years ago by the late Mrs. Howard Paul. 
The author has chosen satire for his theme. The people satirised are strong- 
minded women, who want to rule the roast, trample man under foot, and 
teach their younger sisters in the world to follow their example. They try 
to domineer over all the surrounding male sex, and by inculcating the 
principles of their doctrine into two young girls, nearly succeed in 
bringing ruin and degradation into a household which had been happy 
enough but for their ill-advised and unfortunate interference. They have 
a foil in the shape of a very natural and charming young woman named 
Agnes Fleming, who acts as companion to the two young girls, whom she 
saves from the clutches of an adventurer and the strong-minded ones. 
Through the efforts of Agnes Fleming—efforts effected so easily and with 
such minute but delicate touches of art as to be almost unperceivable—the 
misguided man who has brought about all the trouble through his absurd 
notions is at last brought to his senses, and the strong-minded females are 
completely defeated in their attempt to obtain supremacy and gain a foot- 
hold for their nonsensical ideas and idiotic notions. Such is the material 
from which Mr. Matthison has woven his play, the plot of which is, 
comparatively with other productions, as meagre as the thread of silk 
which gives the title to the piece. He has done his work skilfully and 
well, albeit certain portions of the play, as I saw it acted, require cutting 
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and altering to make it more thoroughly enjoyable. The comedy was 
received with every sign of approbation by a large audience. This was, 
no doubt, as much on account of the admirable way in which it was 
represented as on account of its own excellence. The greatest praise is 
due to Miss Rose Leclereq for her acting as Agnes Fleming, the good 
angel of the piece. Anything more graceful and natural it would be 
difficult to conceive, and, in my opinion, the success of the piece was 
greatly due to her refined and artistic impersonation. Then came Mr. 
Beerbohm-Tree, who played the part of a young bashful man of unde- 
cided character, and contributed another artistic portion to the play. Mr. 
Robert Brough, too, scored a success by displaying his humorous powers, 
and Mr. George Giddens and Mr. Charles Fawcett played well in two 
small parts. Mr. Arthur Matthison appeared as an American, and acted 
well. Miss Harriet Coveney, Fraulein Marlitt, and Miss Lloyd, in the 
characters of the strong-minded women, gave good renderings of their 
respective parts. Miss Houliston and Miss Laura Grey played prettily as 
the two daughters, and Mrs. H. Beckett filled the remaining small part. 
Austin BRERETON. 


“ MIMI.” 


A New Romantic Drama, in Three Acts, by Drow Bovorcavtr. 
Produced at the Court Theatre, Monday, November 7th, 1881. 


Ihardt «» Mar. Jonw Ciarton, Mrs. Sangha - + Murss Cartorra Laciergq, 
ernie — «. Mr. Huwey Ngvitte. | Mazeppa ... + Miss Cagtorta Appison. 
. Me. Kratz Bauusw. Mimi ooo oe Miss Manion Tegry. 
« Ms, Currrosp Coopsr. a Paxton .,. Miss Hetew Stoxps.. 
Parsiage ee we Ma. Denny, Miss Laidlaw ... Miss M. Bruce. 
Lady Kenedy... Mus. Berwarp-Bezex. | Clara Miss M. Travens, 
Miss Ledbury anaes . Miss B, Hispzar. 


“ DUST.” 


A Farcial Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from the French, by Sypwey Grumpy. 
First produced at the Royalty Theatre, Saturday, November 12th, 1881, 


Lionel Arbuthnot + Mar. FP, Evuriuy, Servant ooo «oe Mr. C, Pamper. 

Sir Josiah Muggeridge Mz.G, W. Anson. Mrs, Kingfisher .,, Miss Lyp1a THompsow. 

wee. Seendere Eaaneer Ma. J. G. Tayxor. Lady Muggeridge... Miss HarrretCovawny, 

Maurice Glendinning... Ms. Faanx Roper. lney Derwent -» Miss Bevis Fargraar, 

Herbert Colw: - Mr. BR. — suane Magus —_ Neuuire Youne, 

Hon, L. Fits Crawley - Mr. C. Com Getndoline ingfisher Miss Lorriz Vennz. 
Maid ove «> Miss Acwzs TEexvor, 


As both these pieces have been withdrawn from the theatres where they 
were produced, little more than a passing reference is needed to them, 
“Mimi” was adapted from “La Vie de Bohéme,” by MM. Henri 
Miirger and Théodore Barriére, Mr. Boucicault also borrowed the con- 
cluding incident from Alfred de Musset’s three-act play, “On ne Badine 
pas avec l’Amour.” That his piece turned out such a complete failure 
was a surprise and a disappointment. The origin of “ Dust” is “Le 
Point de Mire,” by MM. Labiche and Delacour. What little fun there 
was in the original has disappeared in the cena adaptation, and 
* Dust” was only played for seven nights. 
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“THE LOVERS OF PALMA.” 


An entirely New Play, in Three Acts, by Ross Natt. Produced for the first time on stage 
B.A reine nenll, Matowargh, on October sist ieale _ 


oe = oves Mts Watts, Cla) pom «« Mar, Coartes Agwotp. 

D'Argentan .. Me. A. T. Hirtow. Bibi 4. see) oes S-Mias Nutute Fenton. 
Baron de Valmy Mr. Cuanies Cantwricar, | Servant ++  «» Ma. J. O, Howaup. 
Florian... .. Ma. R. B. Mawren, Madame de Mérac ... Miss Susaw Riewoup. 
Gabriel... .. Ma, James WHEELER. Madame de Fleury ... Miss Karz Hopsow. 
Joseph ... .. Maz.C. A. ALLBROOK. Marie... .. |... Miss Maurie Sugupon. 
Cesar ... .. Me. Caantes Groves. Madame Daudet ... Mas. R. Powszr. 
Daudet ... .. Mr. E. A. Dovatas, Victorine .. ... Miss Howazp. 


OriGINaLLy produced on September 23rd at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 
under the title of “ Paul and Virginia,” Mr. Ross Neil’s new play has 
been rechristened and partly rewritten. Under the above title it was 
played for the first time, as above mentioned, at the Edinburgh Theatre 
Royal, for the benefit of Miss Wallis. Bernardin de St. Pierre’s “ Paul 
and Virginia” is the foundation of the first part of “The Lovers of 
Palma,” but the treatment of the story is entirely original after the first 
act, in which we are introduced to the principals in the lover's nest in 
Palma, where dwells Madame de Fleury, with her daughter Leila, who 
is beloved by a peasant, Florian, with full consent of the mother. A 
scene of idyllic happiness is before us, which is rudely broken by the 
governor of the island bringing an offer from Leila’s aunt, Madame de 
Mérae, to receive her for a long stay at her Parisian residence, to lighten 
the burdens of Leila’s mother, who is not too rich. With the governor 
comes his cousin, Baron de Valmy, who is smitten with Leila’s appear- 
ance, and marks her for a victim to his passion, After much opposition 
to the proposal, Leila at last consents, to relieve her mother’s necessities ; 
and this really magnificent scene closes with an affecting parting between 
Leila and Florian. 

The second act shows us a room in the house of Madame de Mérac, 
with an interview between Leila and her aunt, who informs Leila that 
she must dismiss Florian from her mind, and prepare to marry the young 
Count de Mérac. Madame has enlisted the aid of the wily Baron de 
Valmy in this scheme, and he promises to assist, for the furthering of 
his own purposes. The alternate indignation, anguish, and supplication 
of Leila are unavailing to move the hard-hearted aunt, and the grief- 
stricken girl staggers from the room. Madame de Mérac then receives a 
visit from the Governor of Palma, who tells her a strange tale that the 
despised Florian is the lawful son of her supposed husband, the late 
Count de Mérac, and that she never was a lawful wife. This dramatic 
incident evoked loud applause from an audience which appeared deeply 
interested in Leila’s fate. We afterwards see Leila confiding herself to 
Baron de Valmy, believing that he will take her away where she will be 
safe from her aunt’s scheme. 

The events of the third act take place in a room of an inn on the 
way to Bordeaux, where we find a lively company assembled, chief 
amongst whom is a pedlar, trying to trade with the occupants of the room. 
Leila and the Baron, who have halted here to change horses on their 

way to Bordeaux, enter. The pedlar is dubbed by the Baron a “ cheap- 
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jack,” which turns out an unfortunate remark for the speaker. Whilst 
Leila leaves the room for refreshment we hear a traveller demanding from 
the landlord fresh horses for the journey to Paris. De Valmy recognises 
Florian’s voice, and, to get rid of him quickly before Leila can see him, 
hastily bids the landlord to give the traveller the horses which he himself 
had secured. Leila, however, has heard the voice, and rushes in, 
demanding to know where Florian is. Her companion tells her he is 
fleeing from justice, and she sinks insensible at the Baron’s feet just as 
Florian enters. There is a violent scene, and De Valmy asserts that 
Leila is his wife ; whereupon Florian rushes from the room. But the 
pedlar, whose feelings had been hurt by the Baron calling him “ cheap- 
jack,” determines to pay him off, and succeeds in bringing Florian back 
in the nick of time to save Leila from her deceiver; and soa happy 
ending to a charming play is furnished. 

The piece admirably serves the purpose for which it was presumably 
written ; that is, to show off the special gifts and talents of Miss Wallis, 
of whose playing in this piece it is only necessary to say, so thoroughly 
unaffected was her style and so free from staginess, that a spectator was 
almost compelled to forget the surroundings of the playhouse, and think 
only that the real character was before him. In short, for the expression 
of the emotions in a natural way, free from exaggerations, Miss Wallis 
cannot be surpassed. She was supported by an excellent company in a 
manner which gave evidence of careful rehearsals and excellent stage- 
management. Herpert Tuomas MILNer. 
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me |OOKS on the drama are looking up, and 

a} are by no means such an unprofitable 
speculation as they used to be. These are 
valuable signs of the times. During the 
month I have received several important 
dramatic works, which I earnestly com- 
mend to'the attention of all playgoers and 
lovers of the drama at home or abroad. 
In fact, no theatrical library is complete 
until it has been enriched with the fol- 
lowingimportantand interesting volumes. 
The first I have to mention is, Mr. 
Dutton Cook’s excellent “ Book of the 
Play ” (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 
Fleet Street), which has arrived at the dignity of a third edition, and is now 
published in one compact and convenient volume. There was very little 
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that needed correction, for Mr. Dutton Cook is one of the most accurate 
as he is the most industrious of writers. He is now represented on my 
shelves by “A Book of the Play” and “Hours with the Players” 
(Chatto and Windus), both full of valuable information and curious 
theatrical lore. I have also received from Mr. David Bogue, of St. 
Martin’s Place, the first of what is called “The American Actor Series.” 
It is the life of Edwin Forrest, by Lawrence Barrett, and—oh, joy! this 
pretty little book does not want cutting with a paper-knife. Of all the 
nuisances in this world is an uncut volume. In fact, it is a deliberate 
torture. Who can read in bed with an uncut book and a paper-cutter in 
cold weather? and who is there who can rely upon a devoted friend or 
an industrious child to do the work that might be done by the 
simplest machinery? If a book is to be read it ought to be cut, and if 
you become interested in a volume every uncut page is like a deliberate 
obstruction put in the way of a railway train. The life of Edwin 
Forrest is charmingly written and nicely illustrated. It must be bought 
for the theatrical library. America has bought up all our good dramatic 
books, and now she is sending us back some of her own. 


An American is the author of .my third book-present. This deals 
with the stage-land of France. It is called, ‘‘ French Dramatists of the 
Nineteenth’ Century” (Remington, New Bond Street), written by 
Mr. J. Brander Matthews, who is thoroughly familiar with the subject. 
The book begins with the Romantic Movement and ends with Emile Zola. 
Nearly every chapter is interesting to the dramatic student ; but some of 
the statements must be taken with the accustomed grain of salt. For 
instance, I am told by Mr. Brander Matthews that I, myself, have not 
succeeded with a difficult task. He says: “Turned into English none 
too skilfully, and disfigured by the needless thrusting on of Jingoism, 
‘Dora,’ or ‘Diplomacy,’ has been acted with popular applause throughout 
England and America.” From which I gather that the Jingoism, of 
which I have heard for the first time, and the unskilful English for I hope 
the last, did not interrupt the fortunes of the play. However, let that rest, 
and we can discuss these points again when the play is revived. This 
neat and well-printed little volume does not require the paper-knife. 


But there is a book to come more interesting than all to play-lovers. 
That indefatigable and able workman, Mr. W. Davenport Adams, who 
literally feeds on curious and interesting matter, is preparing for Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus of Piccadilly a “ Dictionary of the Drama,” which is 
to be a comprehensive guide to the plays, playwrights, players, and play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and America, from the earliest to the 
present times. This is an enormous but most useful undertaking, and 
promises to be by far the best book of the kind published since Geneste, 
the Biographia Dramatica, and the useful little “Dramatic List.” Mr. 
Davenport Adams promises his book in 1882, and I for one am hungry 
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to see it, for I am weary of hunting through the files of theatrical 
newspapers for matter of ordinary interest. 


I hear that Mr. George Alexander, whom I mentioned last month as 
having been engaged to support Miss Alleyn during her spring tour next 
year, has been engaged by Mr. Irving to appear in the forthcoming revival 
of “The Two Roses.” Mr. Alexander will play Caleb Deecie, a part for 
which he is excellently fitted, both in figure and in style. This will be, 
I believe, Mr. Alexander’s first appearance on the London stage, for 
which he has prepared himself by much good work done in the provinces 
as a member of the “Caste” and “Guv’nor” companies. The engage- 
ment at the Lyceum will, of course, precede the tour with Miss Alleyn, 
which does not begin till February. 


In the third and concluding volume of Charles Dickens’s “‘ Letters,” just 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, will be found many references 
of special interest to the lovers of the stage. In the very first page we 
have an allusion to the operetta of “ The Village Coquette,” of which 
Dickens, it is well known, wrote the libretto, and which he describes as 
being highly spoken of by Braham and Harley. This was in 1836. In 
May, 1842, he writes to Professor Felton from Montreal concerning one of 
those amateur theatrical performances in which he took so keen an interest. 
‘““We perform,” he says, “‘A Roland for an Oliver,’ ‘A Good Night’s 
Rest,’ and ‘ Deaf as a Post.’” He adds: “I begin to be once more of 
opinion that nature intended me for the lessee of a national theatre, and 
that pen, ink, and paper have spoiled a manager.” On January 2nd, 
1844, he writes to the same correspondent: “I wish you could see 
Macready play Lear. It is stupendously terrible.” Under the date of 
1846 we have some references to the dramatisation of ‘‘ The Battle of 
Life,” and under that of 1847 a description of some theatrical seeing in 
Paris. Dickens had witnessed the Clarissa Harlowe of Rose Chéri, and 
characterises it as “a most charming, intelligent, modest, affecting piece 
of acting, with a death superior to anything I ever saw on the stage 
excepting Macready’s Lear.” There is an allusion also to “Gentil Bernard” 
as “a little picture of Watteau,” and to Victor Hugo, whom Dickens had 
been to visit, and of whom he says: “I was much struck by him... . 
Looks like a genius as he is, every inch of him, and is very interesting 
and satisfactory from head to foot.” 


Several of the “Letters” relate to the performances got up by 
Dickens for the benefit of Leigh Hunt and the Shakespeare Curatorship 
that was projected. There is an especially interesting one addressed on the 
former subject to Mrs. Cowden Clarke, who only the other day gave an 
audience one more taste of her quality as an actress. Dickens also has allu- 
sions to “The Lighthouse,” “No Thoroughfare,” and “Black and White ;” 
but perhaps the most interesting of all his allusions are contained in 
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his letters to the late Lord Lytton, here for the first time published. 
In 1851 he writes to the poet-novelist-dramatist to say that he thinks 
the first three acts of “Not so Bad as We Seem” “most admirable 
—full of character, strong in interest, rich in capital situations, 
and certain to go nobly.” He adds: “ You know how highly I thought 
of ‘ Money,’ but I sincerely think these three acts finer.” In 1862 we 
find him writing in reference to'a proposal which had been made to treat 
“The Lady of Lyons” musically—a proposal which does not appear to 
have been agreeable to Lord Lytton, seeing that Dickens says: “I think 
you undoubtedly have the right to forbid the turning of your play into 
an opera.” At the same time, “I do not think” (says Dickens) “the 
production of such an opera in the slightest degree likely to injure the 
play.” He continues: “The only objection I descry is purely one of 
feeling. Pauline trotting about in front of the float, invoking the orchestra 
with a limp pocket-handkerchief, is a notion that makes goose-flesh of my 
back. Also a yelping tenor going away to the wars in a scene half an 
hour long is painful to contemplate. Damas, too, asa bass, with a grizzled 
bald head . . . rather sticks in my throat.” 


When we remember that Lord Lytton’s play has been “ turned into 
an opera” by Mr. F. H. Cowen, under the title of “ Pauline,” and is about 
to be reproduced in that form, with Claude as a tenor and Damas as a 
bass, the above passage becomes all the more amusing. 


There is, however, yet another very apropos passage in these “ Letters.” 
It is well known that Mr. Hollingshead was entrusted, not so very long 
ago, with MS. of “ The Captives,” described as a drama by the late Lord 
Lytton, and destined for representation at a London theatre as soon as 
that event could be arranged for. The said ‘“ Captives,” adapted, it 
appears, from “ Plautus,” figures in a letter written by Dickens in October, 
1867, when, addressing Lord Lytton, he says: “I have read the play with 
great attention, interest,and admiration, and I need not say to you that 
the art of it, the fine construction, the exquisite nicety of the touches 
with which it is brought out, have been a study to me in the pursuit of 
which I have had extraordinary relish.” 


Dickens then goes on to, advance certain considerations in regard to 
the classical names, costumes, ete. which would needs figure in the play, 
and which, in view of the associations of London theatres, especially with 
burlesques, would be calculated to militate against the success of the 
drama. But the whole letter should be read in its place; and, indeed, I 
need not say how full of delightful matter is the whole volume in which 


it appears. 


The De Beauvoir Town and Kingsland Literary Society gave a per- 
formance, on November 22nd, of “Our Bitterest. Foe,” followed by the 
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successful production of an entirely new and original comic opera, in one 
act, by Messrs. Augustus W. Wilson and Borret McBean, entitled, “A 
Modern Cinderella.” 


The ninth performance by ‘the Nelson Dramatic Club was given at 
St. George’s Hall on November 19th, being for the benefit of St. John’s 
Hospital. The programme consisted of “Faint Heart Never Won Fair 
Lady ” and “ New Men and Old Acres.” Miss Kate Carlym, Miss Bessie 
Walters, Miss Rose Murray, Mr. W. H. Andrew, Mr. R. J. Thomas, and 
Mr. G. H. Cook took ‘part in the capital performance. 


It struck me a short time back that a paper dealing with the actors 
and actresses now on the boards who began as amateurs, and giving 
particulars of the amateur clubs and societies with which they were 
associated, would be full of interest. I found, however, that the in- 
formation necessary to make such a paper as complete as it should be 
was by no means easy to obtain. I could, of course, recall several quite 
recent instances of amateurs who have taken to the stage with success. 
The names, amongst others, of Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, Mr. J. Y. Stephens 
(now in America with Mr. John M‘Cullough), Mr. Frank Rodney, Mr. 
Owen Dove, and Mr. John Child at once occurred to me. But, as regards 
the actors of longer standing in the profession whom I believed to have 
begun their careers as amateurs, I was at a loss to know where to look 
for particulars about them, and, when I consulted the latest edition of 
Mr. Pascoe’s “ Dramatic List,” in only two instances amongst all the 
names it contains could I find any reference to the actor’s experience as 
an amateur. Mr. J. L. Toole first attracted notice as an actor during his 
connection with an amateur dramatic club which gave periodical enter- 
tainments at the Walworth Institution; and Mr. Arthur Cecil first 
appeared on the stage as an amateur at the Richmond Theatre as King 
Charles in “Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady,” and Bundle in the 
‘“‘' Waterman.” I may add that Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, Mr. Stephens, 
Mr. Rodney, and Mr. Owen Dove all used to act chiefly with the Erratics 
Amateur Dramatic Club, which is now dissolved in consequence of most 
of the members having gone on the stage. 


It was, I believe, intended to publish the “‘ Dramatic List” annually, 
but it did not, I fancy, receive either from the profession or the public 
the support it certainly deserved. Issued year by year with the necessary 
corrections and additions made in the succeeding editions, it would have 
become a most useful book of reference. 


A run upon “The Honeymoon” appears to be setting in amongst the 
amateur dramatic societies. It was played by, I think, the Temple Club 
a few weeks ago; it will be acted by the Strolling Players on November 26th; 
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and it was given on the occasion I am about to notice, November 17th, at 
St. George’s Hall, by the Irving Club, on behalf of the Boys’ Home, 
Regent’s Park Road. Miss Helen Maude made a very favourable im- 
pression as Juliana, and her success is 'the more creditable to her inasmuch 
as the part is hardly one of those best suited to her style. She acted 
well, and the same may be said of Miss Florence Worth, who gave a 
remarkably bright and pleasant performance of Volante, speaking ‘her 
lines with much point and excellent emphasis. The acting of Mr. Herbert 
James as the Duke of Aranza was ‘unequal, and, though his rendering of 
the part was not without merit et times,.as a whole if can hardly be 
described as a success. Mr, H. D. Shepard was a fair Montalban, and 
Mr. Charles Wood a very good Rolando, while Mr. G. F. La Serre 
played the mock Duke exceedingly well. Other characters were sustained 
by Messrs. R. Halket, P. F. Marks, L. Edwards, and Mrs. Viveash. “The 
Honeymoon” was preceded by the farce “A Regular Fix,” in which 
that clever amateur Mr. F. J. Lowe appeared as Hugh de Brass. 





Both the above performances were under the stage-management of 
Mr. Robert Markby. 





In the Strolling Players’ performance of ‘“‘The Honeymoon” at 
St. George’s Hall on November 26th, Mr. Edmund Routledge will be the 
Duke of Aranza; Mr. Charles Lamb, Montalban ; Mr. George Gunn, 
Rolando; Mr. Arthur Young, Balthazar; Mr. William Paterson, Campillo; 
and Mr. Claude Pentley, Jacques. Miss Helen Maude will play Juliana 
for the second time within ten days ; Miss Ffennell will be Volante, and 
Miss Vyvyan, Zamora. 


In and about Liverpool the amateur drama continues to flourish 
vigorously. On the 26th, 27th, and 28th October, excellent perform- 
ances of “A Lesson in Love” were given in the Assembly Rooms at 
Formby by a scratch company organised by Mr. J. R. Cooper. The piece, 
from the fewness of its characters and comparative simplicity of the 
situations, lends itself admirably to the requirements of amateurs, and 
excellently played as it was on the occasions in question, it forms a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening’s programme. The characters were in the 
hands of Messrs. C. Metcalfe, S. Allen, C. L. Cameron, and Mesdames 
Hewer, Ainsworth, and Hollins. Among these, Mr. C. L. Cameron’s 
Babblebrook, and Miss Hewer’s Miss Winterberry, may be singled out 
for special praise as true conceptions admirably realised. The repre- 
sentations were given in aid of the local cricket club. 





Performances have also been given in Liverpool by the Fairfield 
Amateur Dramatic Club (“The Postboy”) and the West Derby Amateurs, 
who essayed “ London Assurance,” ‘but want of space forbids any detailed 
account of results of their efforts, 
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The sorrows of the unacted are, as a rule, more pathetic than 
ludicrous ; but I cannot refrain from printing the scenario of a grand 
laughable farce that has been submitted to me in despair, after having 
been refused by Mr. John Hollingshead, who returned the author a polite 
note to say that he regretted “‘he had completed his arrangements for 
some time to come.” Dear me, what has not London lost by this ill- 
starred circumstance! Let me hasten to give the plot of “ Very 
Tantalising ” : 

VERY TANTALISING: 


“A Granp LaveHasie Farce. By Mamsrino. 


Scene I.—A Room. 

Enter Fred.—This is my first winter in Canada, and unfortunately I am unable 
to participate in the principal and favourite amusement here, of skating—for the 
simple reason that I don’t know how. But I am determinéd to learn. Now if I 
went to the Rink to do so, I should surely make myself very ridiculous, by 
tumbling about in every direction; consequently I am going to-day to a secluded 
and lonely pond about three miles outside the city, and I hope to learn to skate 
there, and to surprise all my friends, by being quite au fait, when I make my 
appearance at the Rink. Well, in order to save trouble when I arrive at the ice, I 
intend to bring a second pair of boots with me, having my skates on them. ‘ 


Scene II.—A Frozen Pond. 

[Enter Fred. He puts on his skates, and leaves the pair of boots that he has taken 
of, and his overcoat containing his lunch, on the bank of the pond. Having got 
out upon the ice, he succeeds in keeping himself wp for a little while, and then 
getsa fall. Just then a thief comes along, who deliberately proceeds to steal the 
things that have been left on the bank. ] 


Fred.—Those boots and that coat are mine. What do you want meddling with 
them ? 

Thief.—I am going to take care of them for you. 

Fred.—If you don’t leave them alone instantly, you scoundrel, I shall break every 
bone in your body. 

Thief.—You are very saucy (slowly going away with them). 

(Fred’s efforts to follow him are most amusing, for, in his excitement, it is with great 
difficulty that he succeeds even in getting wp, and he no sooner does 80 when he 
falls again. He repeats this several times, exclaiming all sorts of imprecations, 
during which, in utter desperation, he bawls out, “ Police! police !’”] 

Thief (from a distance).—It won't do, for there are none of your cursed bobbies 
here. 

[At last he succeeds in reaching the bank, and then finds that his skates deter him 
from pursuing the thief, and by the time he gets them off (for he is very inenpert 
at doing 80) it is quite evident that a chase would be fruitless. | 

Fred,—Well, to say the least of it, it was very tantalising to see my boots, and 
overcoat, and my lunch also, by Jove! stolen, and not be able to come to their 


rescue. 
THE END, 


[Of course, everything depends upon the acting of the above. } 
That last footnote, “ Of course, everything depends upon the acting of 


the above,” is the most delicious thing I have read for years in the way 
of sublime simplicity. 
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The Fine Art Society, of 148, New Bond Street, have opened a very 
interesting exhibition of the works of the late Samuel Palmer. There are 
some illustrations exhibited of Milton’s works, 


The Central London Rangers’ performance of “Old Soldiers” and 
“ Dearest Mamma” at St. George’s Hall, on November 12th, does not call 
for much comment. In the first piece Captain Gruggen as Cassidy, and 
in the second Captain White as Nettle Croaker, acted capitally ; but the 
other performers were not well placed, 


Mr. Charles Bernard has become the lessee of the new Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow. He is also the lessee of the Gaiety Theatre in the same 
city ; of the Prince’s, Manchester; the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; and Her Majesty’s Theatre, Carlisle. Besides being the manager 
of all these theatres, Mr. Bernard has several companies touring in the 
provinces with “Les Cloches de Corneville” and “ Billee Taylor.” In 
the latter company, clever Mr. Fred Ferrani has won deserved success by 
his admirable impersonation of Captain Flapper, his agreeable tenor voice 
aiding him very considerably. 


Mr. Richard Drummond, the youngest son of a Scottish lady of title, 
has taken to the stage. He made his first appearance on Monday, 
October 31st, as Henry Bertram in “Guy Mannering” at the Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal. His performance was very successful, his singing of 
“My Pretty Jane” being very neatly delivered, and his acting, more 
especially during his first interview with Meg Merrilies, was decidedly in 
advance of that usually displayed by “singing walking gentlemen.” 


Mr. Henry Irving’s tour has been, hitherto, one scene of triumph. 
At Dublin the excitement he created was immense, and in Glasgow the 
receipts during his twelve nights’ engagement in that city extended to 
over four thousand pounds. ‘His appearances in Edinburgh were even 
more successful, 


The Philothespian Club will give a performance on Saturday, 
December 10th, at St. George’s Hall, for the benefit of the Central 
London Throat and Ear Hospital. The hall has also been taken for 
several other dates by the Philothespians, and should any hospital or 
other charitable institution wish the club to give performances for their 
benefit, the hon. sec., Mr. H. Chevallier Purkis, 105, Cambridge Gardens, 
Notting Hill, W., will be glad to forward particulars upon application 
to him. 


Mr. John Hollingshead writes to me as follows : 


“Looking over some old papers, I find the following somewhat 
ancient letter from the late Henry Compton, and as it shows him in the 
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light of a painstaking, polite, and good-natured man, it may be worth 


publishing. I may add that the farce in question in due time became a 
Christmas story, and that Mr. Compton made his last appearance on the 


stage at my theatre, the Gaiety, playing Mawworm to Mr. Phelps’s 
Dr. Cantwell in the ‘ Hypocrite.’ 


*¢16, Charing Cross: April 8rd, 1854. 

“‘¢My pzar Sim,—Allow me to apologise to you for not having 
sooner communicated with you on the matter of your farce. I had put 
your manuscript away so very carefully that till to-day I could not find 
it. I think the farce a well-written funny affair, but I am almost afraid 
there is not quite body or substance enough in the subject to make 
a decided go. I am merely giving you an honest opinion, which 
may not eventually prove a correct one. At all events, I would, if I 
were you, try it at another theatre rather than the Haymarket. I should 
advise you to try another plot, for if my humble opinion is any 
encouragement to you, I am persuaded you have talent for farce writing. 
Shall I send the MS. to your address, or will you call on me and talk 
the matter over? I am generally in from five o’clock to six in the 
afternoon.—I am, my dear Sir, yours truly, 


“© J, Hollingshead, Esq.’ ‘H. Compron.’” 


In a few days all good fathers, godfathers, kindly-disposed uncles, and 
charitable old gentlemen will be wondering what kind of present to buy 
for the boys and girls. In every family there is sure to be a lad with a 
developed literary taste, or a girl who loves fairy stories told in a simple 
and enchanting fashion. Away then, good people, and buy a beautiful 
volume, called “‘ Under the Sunset,” by Mr. Bram Stoker, the faithful 
friend of Henry Irving. It is a lovely book, all vellum and scarlet ; it is 
published by Mr. Sampson Low, of Fleet Street ; the fair text is inter- 
spersed with pictures, and the writing is really charming. The luxurious 
volume has a most striking and pathetic dedication “To my son, whose 
angel doth behold the face of The King.” Only a man of fine feeling 
could compose that sentence, and the whole book is worthy of the 
sentiment. 


“ Stage-land,” a three-act comedy, originally produced some time ago 
at a matindée at the Vaudeville Theatre, was played for the first time at. 
the Crystal Palace on November 10th, under the direction of Mr. F. H. 
Macklin, and was well received. Mr. Macklin himself gave an admirable 
performance of the leading part (in which he has also appeared with 
success in the provinces), and had excellent support from Messrs. Markby, 
Frank Cooper, H. Kemble, and Stewart Dawson; Miss Kate Pattison, 
Miss Zoé Bland, and Miss A. Measor. Mr. Kemble and Mr. Frank 
Cooper were especially good. I always thought highly of this play when 
first produced at a morning performance many years ago, and I wonder 
that Mr. G. R. Douglas did not try again, for he has freshness of style 
and a full flow of fancy. 
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I print these lines, recently sent to me, because I really believe that 
there are moments in the “‘ Mascotte” very full of poetry and ideality. 
These verses show that a light chord of fancy has been struck by Miss 
Violet Cameron’s charming performance : 


“LA MASCOTTE.” 


She is standing by the footlights, 
Looking upward, and her gaz 

Bears a touch of dreamy sadness, 
Like a star when dimmed by haze. 

Whilst beneath the big hat’s shadow 
Falls the loose unshackled hair 

Down the rustic gown whose texture 
Bears the mark of many a tear. 

Bettina ! 


There are other forms around her— 
Here a courtier, there a page, 
Yet I feel but dimly conscious 
Of their presence on the stage. 
And when the low soft “ glou, glou” 
Floats forth in loving tone, 
I try to think its meaning 
Is meant for me alone. 
Bettina ! 


Does it matter that my being 
Is a fact to her unknown ? 
I can worship at a distance, 
Loyal still ; but yet I own 
That a feeling too like envy 
Bubbles upward fierce and strong, 
When the deeper voice of Pippo 
Mingles with the Mascotte’s song. 
Bettina ! 


Slowly downward rolls the curtain, 
Back once more the daily strife, 

Back once more the dreary duties 
Of a dull prosaic life, 

And although thy face will haunt me, 

_ Half a pleasure, half a pain, 

Still I thank thee for these moments 

Spent in dreamland once again. 
Bettina ! 


When the Theatre Royal, Dublin, was burned down on'February'9th, 
1880, there fell from its place an old bell, the history of which—so far 
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as it is known—is worth telling. The bell in question originally belonged 
to the old Carmelite Chapel, and rang the good citizens of Dublin to mass 
five hundred years ago. From the Catholic chapel it found its way— 
how is not known—to the old Crow Street Theatre, where it remained 
until the building was wrecked by the infuriated mob at the non-appear- 
ance of the “Dog of Montargis.” Thence it was transferred to the 
Theatre Royal, where it hung until the fire of the theatre on the above- 
mentioned date. The metal from which the bell was made was of 
exceptionally good quality, and the bell itself possessed a remarkably fine 
tone. The late Charles Kean, speaking of it, said : “ It is a pity that the 
only good bell I found for the Angelus in ‘Louis XL’ could not be 
used.” (The “ business” in this part of the play had to be cut out, as 
it gave offence to the Dublin audience.) Mr. Michael Gunn has about 
half a ton of the metal which composed this famous bell still in his 
possession, and he intends having it re-cast. 


Probably few of our readers are aware how flourishing an Amateur 
Dramatic Club there is in the little University of St. Andrew’s. The 
object of the club is to unite a Shakespearean with a Dramatic Club. 
Although the Association is as yet only three years old, really capital 
performances have been given of “The Rivals” and “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” in which, by consent of the “Senators” of the University, 
the undergraduates were allowed the assistance of lady amateurs. 


A performance of the late Tom Taylor’s well-known comedy, “The 
Unequal Match,” was given by the Liverpool “Old Boys’” Amateur 
Dramatic Club on Saturday evening, November 12th, in the small concert- 
room, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The somewhat odd title adopted by 
this club of amateurs seems to require explanation. Be it understood, 
then, that its members—of the stronger sex, that is—are “old boys” of 
the Liverpool Institute, an educational centre of great popularity and 
repute in Liverpool. Their interest in Alma Mater ceases not when they 
quit its grimy old corridors and class-rooms for the active duties of 
budding manhood. They still frequent the old and well-loved spot. But 
the objects of their studies have undergone a change. Not Pallas, but 
Thalia, is the goddess of their choice, and regularly in the winter season 
are assemblies held in her honour in the spacious lecture-hall of the 
Institute, to assist at which some eight or nine hundred “old boys,” with 
their wives and sweethearts, their “sisters, cousins, and aunts,” and any 


chance friends who may be lucky enough to be invited, eagerly present 
themselves, 


But it is not as mere social gatherings, or even as powerful agents in 
the cause of charity—for the “Old Boys” come readily to the fore in 
that sacred cause—that they merit notice in Tas Tuuarre. Their 
society has proved a practical nursery for “regular ” actors and actresses. 
Some half-dozen of, its members, of both sexes, have been impelled 
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instinctively to enter upon the professional stage, and it needs no argument 
to prove that the stage will in no way suffer by the advent of ladies and 
gentlemen of education and social position, who have, moreover, already 
gone through a process of “natural selection” for a stage career. At the 
performance of “The Unequal Match” the cast included at least two of 
the company who. had deliberately made this choice, these being Miss 
Alexes Leighton and Mr. Langley Russell. Miss Leighton comes of an 
artistic stock, her late father having been Robert Leighton, a resident of 
Liverpool, and a poet of tender and graceful fancy, who died all too soon. 
She has herself been studying under Mr, John Ryder, and has accepted 
an offer to play leading parts in a company under the management of 
Mr. Lindo Courtenay, which will shortly appear at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, with other towns to follow. Her impersonation of 
Hester Grazebrook was found to be full of sprightliness, emotional power, 
and high-comedy talent, as those qualities: were: successively required 
during the progress of the play. Mr. Langley Russell is a son of the 
well-known editor of “‘The Liverpool Daily Post,” and will shortly join 
Mr. Irving’s company. He has an aptitude for eccentric comedy or 
character of a quaint and dry description that is likely to bring him into 
the front rank. He played Blenkinsop on the occasion in question with 
a quiet and well-sustained humour of tone and gesture that brought the 
“Old” Compton forcibly to mind; and what better model could any 
young actor follow? The part of Dr. Botcherby was rendered with not 
less artistically controlled humour, dashed with a necessary mixture of 
dramatic force, by Mr. C. Fabert; while Mr. J. B. Adams (Harry 
Arneliffe) and Mr. C. L. Cameron (Old Grazebrook) gave evidence of 
thorough ability in their respective réles. The rest of the cast were 
fully up to the requirements of their parts. An audience, which included 
the flower of Liverpool fashion, was present, and as high prices of 
admission was the order of the evening, a very handsome surplus should 
remain for the benefit of the deserving Children’s Aid Society. 


A valuable correspondent at Brussels sends the following interesting 
notes on Alexandre Dumas and Sara Bernhardt : 


“In the course of her tour through Europe, Sara Bernhardt gave 
four performances at the Monnaic, Brussels, playing in ‘ Ernani,’ 
‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ and ‘La Dame aux Camélias.’ With regard 
to her impersonation of Marguérite in the last-named play—that in 
which she made the greatest impression—M. Gustave Frédérix, the 
chroniqueur dramatique of the ‘Indépendance Belge,’ referred to the 
report that Alexandre Dumas fils was disposed to believe that the best 
‘ Dame aux Camélias’ was she who had obtained therein the most recent 
success, and continued : ‘We do not know whether he has said of two or 
three Marguérite Gautiers, “C'est elle quia fixé le rdle ; c’est sur elle que 
se fera la tradition.” But authors naturally prefer actresses who 
admirably represent their characters to actresses who have admirably 
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represented them. One does not forget those who have possessed talent ; 
but one speaks of those who are successful at the present time, and who 
with this new talent bring fresh novelty to the piece.’ 


“ Careful that it should not be thought he sacrificed former exponents 
to the latest ‘Dame aux Camélias,’ Alexandre Dumas fils wrote as 
follows to M. Frédérix : ‘If I have been ungrateful towards one of the 
interpreters of Marguérite Gautier, it. is towards Sara Bernhardt, whom 
I have not been to see in any of the towns where she has played my 
piece. Not knowing even how she plays it, I cannot say that she plays 
it better than the others. I will add that, even if I had seen her, while 
complimenting her as she certainly deserves, I would retract nothing from 
the compliments which I have addressed, and sincerely so, to the 
comédiennes who have preceded her. What must be chiefly acknow- 
ledged in Sara Bernhardt is the composition of the réle ; whatever it be, 
it is completely hers and of her. Although she is my neighbour, and I 
would willingly have put myself to inconvenience to hear her rehearse 
and give her advice, she has not asked. it. I might, perhaps, have given 
her a few useful hints. He who has conceived and written a work 
knows what underlies it; and this he can discover to the artiste, who, 
however gifted, may turn it to account. Perhaps, if Sara Bernhardt had 
been inclined to submit her reading of the part to my judgment, you 
would have no ground for criticising her performance. What I wish you 
to be assured of is, that [ am not ungrateful towards Madame Doche, 
nor towards Mdlle. Pierson, nor any of my interpreters. Any little good 
that may have been done me I shall never forget, and I shall be eternally 
grateful to the artistes who have aided me with their talent, their efforts, 
and their consciences, whatever be the theatre to which they have 
belonged.’ 


“With this letter, Alexandre Dumas sent M. Frédérix the proof- 
sheets of a new preface, to be added to the old one, of an edition of ‘La 
Dame aux Camélias,’ of which only ninety-nine copies are to be printed 
for private circulation. The following is an almost literal translation : 
‘If I now reprint this preface, it is that, notwithstanding its incorrect- 
ness of form, the redundancies and the contentedness with myself, for 
which only my youth and the joy of a first success must be blamed, it 
remains absolutely true as far as the artistes in the original cast are 
concerned. In this edition, in which I put more of my heart and of my 
inner life than in the others, and which is thus, as it were, the will 
(testament) of my dramatic career, I should be ungrateful did I not 
restore these pages, now thirty years old. How many are dead among 
those who shared my first emotions? Fechter, Dupuis, Hippolyte 
‘Worms, Madame Astruc! M. Lagrange has just returned from Russia, 
as young as he was then, Irma Granier, who cried so much at rehearsals 
because she had to play the bad part of Nanine, lives again brilliantly in 
her daughter, La Petite Mariée and Le Petit Duc of the Renaissance, 
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But what.has become of Allié, Mdlle. Worms, the gentille Clorinde, and 
that young and pretty Mdlle. Clary, who predicted so great.a success for 
the piece? To those who survive, Madame Doche especially, I present 
this last testimony of my gratitude. Let them be well assured that I 
have not forgotten how much I owe them. To those who are dead and 
forgotten I offer this last souvenir, which will make them live again for a 
moment in the minds of those who knew them. There is one whom 
these lines will find neither dead nor living, the joyous and witty 
Gil-Perez. He is now dying in a private hospital, having lost his reason, 
afflicted by that very malady of which the personage he represented 
complained to the doctor in the fourth act. Alas! poor Yorick !’” 


Mr. Charles Bernard has completed the arrangements for his approach- 
ing pantomimes at Manchester, Newcastle, and Glasgow, Among the 
comediennes engaged by him are Miss Annie Poole (now performing at 
the Opera Comique), Miss Maud Beverley, Miss Lottie Harcourt, Miss 
Alexina Anderson, Miss Josephine Muntz, Miss Maggie Lewis, Miss Alice 
Metcalf, and Miss Ada Melrose. Mr. Bernafd has also secured the 
services of the Walton Family, Mr. Fred Solomon (now at the Olympic) 
Mr. R. J. Roberts, Mr. John Wainwright, Mr. J. H. Rogers, Mr. Harry 
Coulson, Mr. Harry Collier, Mr. Leo Parini, Mr. F. W, Sidney, Mr. James 
Cumberland, and the Brothers Tabra. 


The case just decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench by a jury of my 
countrymen has been a veritable “trial” to me in the most bitter and 
painful sense of the word. Ever since June last I have been under a 
hideous and revolting suspicion : I have been the victim of the whispering 
tongues that “poison truth”; my name and reputation have been the sub- 
ject of idle and frivolous gossip at clubs and places of public assembly ; 
every enemy that could contribute to my ‘undoing has carried his 
vindictive spite into the camp of my opponents ; I have had questions or 
“interrogatories” put to me that by a legal fiction are supposed to aid 
justice, but in reality aggravate vindictiveness; my most private confi- 
dences have been broken cruelly and unjustifiably ; my cup of sorrow 
has been filled to the brim with poison nauseating and horrible, and why ? 
Because I dared to possess Taz Tauarre magazine, because I had the 
effrontery to do something in a humble way for dramatic art, because I 
resisted the idea that there is. a-monopoly in dramatic literature. All is 
ever now, the torture I have endured, only to be known and appreciated 
by those nearest and dearest to.me, has ceased ; the envious, cruel, spiteful 
tongues are silenced, and my honesty has been proved to the very hilt in 
an open court of justice, to which I was dragged in order to vindicate my 
honour. 


Not content with vilifying the editor of Taz Tumarrz magazine, 
my enemies have instructed their counsel to blacken the character 
and disfigure the fame of this humble and inoffensive periodical. The 
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world has been told, through the mouth of Mr. Willis, Q.C., M.P., that 
THE THEATRE magazine is a “corrupting and loathsome publication.” 
There is no need for me to deny the truth of such a statement. Mr . 
Charles Russell did: that forme. The Lord Chief Justice ridiculed the 
extravagant proposition put forward by counsel acting under instructions 
—a counsel who had laughed to scorn the able writers with whom I have 
the honour to be associated, and had described to the intelligent jury as 
something monstrous a picture of “a vulgar clown chucking a woman 
under the chin,” which turned out to be Touchstone and Audrey from 
“As You Like It!” If any further refutation is needed to crush this 
preposterous proposition, it will be given, I am confident, by all our friends 
and subscribers who have followed the fortunes of our magazine since 
the day when I had the honour to edit it, and who will bear me out in 
saying that there is not one word or suggestion in the periodical which 
could offend the most scrupulous taste or puritanical mind. Nothing 
pained me so much in the trial as the mud thrown at Taz Tuzarre. 


But is there no brighfside to counteract all the persecution ended and 
calumny deposed? There is. The splendid confidences of true friendship 
during trial, the warmth and ardour of affectionate sympathy when victory 
was won. There were faces in that court during those two hideous days 
that I shall never forget to my dying day ; there have been tributes of 
generosity and trust showered upon me since that have already healed the 
wounds from many stabs. Every post brings me letters that will be my 


most precious possessions—eloquent, hearty, tender and true. Would that 
I could answer them all, or say half what I feel. If not, accept one and 
all, friends and strangers, the grasp of the hand of a man whose life has 
been full of failings and shortcomings, of trial and anxiety, but who 
honestly loves the profession he has adopted, and has tried to do his 


duty. Lt. a, 

May I call attention to the fact that the next number will be the 
Christmas Number of Tue Tuzatre. In reality it will be the January 
number for 1882, but antedated by a few weeks and produced just 
before the Christmas Season. I shall then be able to tell you all about the 
winter amusements. I hope to have a capital collection of pictures, a photo- 
graph, sketches in colour and in black and white, and on this occasion I 
will endeavour to give an account of my stewardship and deal with the 
future prospects of our Magazine, that has now been under my direction 
for two years, and has caused me so much pleasure and pain. Throughout 
I have been buoyed up by the confidence and trust of our many friends 
and subscribers, and to their generosity I continue to appeal. . C. 8. 
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